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To the Right Honourable, 


? 


Charles Lord Buckhurſt. 


81 was lately reviewing my looſe Pa- 
pers, amongſt the reſt I found this Ef- 
ay, the writing of which in this rude 


Lordſhip now ſees it, ſerv'd as an 
Mien amuſement to me in the Country, when 
V/A che violence of the laſt Plague had dri- 
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our Theaters ſhut up, I was engag'd 


in theſe kind of thoughts with the ſame delight with 
which men think upon their abſent Miſtreſſes : I con- 


fels I find many things in this Diſcourſe which I do not 
now approve ; my Judgment being not a little alter*d fince 
the writing of it, but w _— for the better or the Wow” 

2 now 


and indigeſted manner wherein your 


ven me from the Town. Seeing then 
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be Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


know not: Neither indeed is it much material in an Eſſay, 
where all 1 havc faid i, problematical. For che way of wri- 
ting Plays in Verſe, which I have ſeem'd to favour, I have 
ſince that time laid the practice of it aſide, till J have more 


leiſure, becauſe I Hnꝗ i; troubleſome and flow. But I am 


no way alter'd ſraꝛn my + gx of it, at leaſt. with any rea- 
ſons which have oppos'd it. For your Lordſhip may ea- 


ily obſerve that none are very violent l it, but thoſe 


who either have not attempted it, or who have ſucceeded 
ill in their attempt. ?Tis enough for me to have your Lord- 
ſhips example for my excuſe in that little which I have 
done in it ; and I am ſure my Adverſaries can bring no ſuch 
Arguments againſt Verſe, as thoſe with which the fourth 
Act of Dong will furniſh me in its defence. Yet, my Lord, 
you muſt ſuffe 

ſoon withdraw from us a contentment , of which 


We ex- 


| expetted the continuance, becauſe you gave it us ſo early. 


is a revolt without occaſion from your Party, where 


your Merits had already raisd you to the higheſt Com- 


mands, and where you have not the excuſe of other Men that 


you have been ill us'd,and therefore laid down Arms. I know 
no other 


catures of his Face, only becauſe they pleas d roo well the 
fight. It was an Honour which ſeem'd to wait for you, 


to 3 a new Colony of Writers from the Mother Na- 
tion: an 
dad been many in a readineſs to have follow'd fo fortunate- 


upon the firſt ſpreading of your Enſigns, there: 
a Leader; if not all, yet the better part of Poets. 


Pars, indocili melior grege; mollis & expes 
Inominata perprimat cubilia. 


I am almoſt of opinion, that we ſhould force you to ac- 


cept of the Command, as ſometimes the Pretorian Bands 


have compell'd their Captains to receive the Empire. The 
Cours, which is the teſt and ſureſt Judge of writing, has 


| genera:y ailow'd of Verſe ; and in the Town it has found 


Favourers 


r me a little to complaip of you, that you too' 


| you can have to Verſe, than that which. 
Spurine had to his Beauty, when he tore and mangle# the 


be Epiſtle Dedicatorg. 


Favourers of Wit and Quality. As for your own particu- 
lar, My Lord, you have 1 Youth , and time enough to 
ive part of them to the divertiſement of the Pubjick, be- 
re you enter into the ſericus and more unpleaſant buſi- 
neſs of the World. That which the P:£:2:i Poet ſaid of the 
Temple of Love, mey be as well apply'd to the Temple of 
Muſes. The words, as near as I can remember , 


were theſe: 


Le jeune homme, 4 manvaiſe grace, 
NPayant pas adore dans le Temple d Amour: 
I Faut qu'il entre, & pour le ſage : 
Ci ce weſt pas ſor, vray ſejour 

C'eſt an gifts {ur ſon paſſage. 


I leave the words to work their effect upon · your Lord 
ſhip in their own ge, becauſe no other can ſo well 


expreſs the nobleneſs of the rag, ol and wiſh you may be 
| ſoon call*'d to bear a part in the Affairs of the Nation, where 
| I know the World expects you, and wonders why you have 
been ſo long forgotten; there being no Perſon. amongſt our 
oung Nobility, on whom the eyes of all men are ſo much 
nt. But in the mean time your Lordſhip may imitate 
the courſe of Nature, who gives us the Flower before the- 
Fruit : that I may ſpeak to you in the Language of the Mu- 
ſes, which I have taken from an excellent Poem to the King. 


As Nature, when ſhe Fruit deſigus, thinks fit 9 
By beautegus bloſſoms to proceed to it; . | 
And white ſbe does accompliſh all the Spring, L 

Birds to her ſecret Operations ſing. 505 N 


I confeſs I have · no Cromer reaſon, in addreſſing this Ef. = 
| lay to your Lordſhip, than that it might awaken in you the h 
| deſire of writing ſomething, in whatever kind it be, which. 6 

might be an Honour to our Age and Country. And me 

thinks it might have the ſame on you, which Homer 

tells us the fight of the Greeks and Trojans before the Fon: 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


had on the Spirit of Achilles, who though he had reſoly'd 
not to ingage, yet found a Martial Warmth to ſteal upon 
him, at the ſight of Blows, the ſound of Trumpets, and the 
cries of fighting Men. For my own part, if, in treating 
of this ſubject, I ſometimes diſſent from the Opinion of 
better Wits, I declare it is not ſo much to combat their 
Opinions, .as to defend my own, which were firſt made 
ublick. Sometimes, like a Scholar in a Fencing-School, 

put forth my ſelf, and ſhew my own ill play, on pur- 


| poſe to be better taught. Sometimes I ftand deſperatel 


to my Arms, like the Foot when deſerted by their Horſe, 
not in hope to overcome, but only to yield on more ho- 
nourable terms. And yet, My Lord, this War of Opini- 
ons, you well knows, has fallen out among the Writers of 
all Ages, and ſometimes betwixt Friends. Only it has 
been proſecuted by ſome, like Pedants, with violence of 
words, and manag'd by others like Gentlemen, with Can- 
dour and Civility, Even Tull had a Controverſie with 
his dear Atticus; and in one of his Dialogues makes him 
ſuſtain the part of an Enemy in Philbſophy , who in His 
Letters is his Confident of State, and made privy to the 
mot weighty Affairs of the Roman Senate. d the ſame 
reſpect which was paid by lh to Atticus, we find re- 
turn'd to him afterwards by Cæſar on a like occaſion, who 
anſwering his Book in praiſe of Cato, made it not ſo much 
his buſineſs to condemn Cato, as to praiſe Cicero. 


But that I may decline ſome part of the Encounter with 
my Adverſaries, whom I am neither wiiling to combate, 
nor well able to reſiſt; I will give your Lordſhip the Re- 
lation of a Diſpute betwixt ſome of our Wits on the ſame 
ſubject, in which they did not only ſpeak of Plays in Verſe, 
but mingled, in the freedom of Diſcourſe, ſome things of 
the Ancient, many of the Modern ways of Writing; com- 
paring thoſe with theſe, and the Wits of our Nation with 
thoſe of others: tis true, they differ'd in their Opinions, 
as tis probable they would: neither do I take upon me to 
Icconcile, but to relate them: and that as Tacitus profeſſes 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


of himſelf, Sine ſtudio partium aut irs: without Paſſion or 
Intereſt ; lea your Lordſhip to decide it in favour of 
which part y 
- pardon the many Errours 


\ 


Your Lerdſhips _ 


eMoſt obedient humble Servant, 


_- JOHN DREY DEN. 
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HE drift of the enſuin Digest » was chiefly to 
25 of 4 he eſe 1 our Enpliſh Writers, fr 
the cenſure of thoſe who unjuſty prefer the French le. 
fore t This I intimate, left any ſbould * 
Wb. JT Vain, as to Bo an Art which t 
derſtand much better than my But if this incorrect 7 


fa ſo, written in the Country . the help of Books, or 4d. 
of Friends, ſbal find any acceptance in 55 World, T pro- 


Fique way. 


725 to my ſelf 2 better 7. eſs of the Second Par, ow [I 
. treat of the Virtues and Faults of the Engliſu 
2 who hs written either in this, the 2 or the Ly= 
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r was that memoravle day, in the firſt Sum- 
mer of the late War, when our Navy in- 
gag'd the Dutch: A day wherein the two 
molt mighty and beſt appointed Fleets 
which any Age had ever ſecn, diſputed the 
command of the greater half of the Globe, 
the commerce of Nations, and the richcs of 
the Univerſe, While theſe vaſt floating Bo- 
dies, on either ſide, mov'd againſt each 
| | ”. Other in parallel Lines, and our Country- 
men, under the happy Conduct of his Royal Highneſs, went break- 
ing, by little and little, into the Line of the Enemics; the noiſe of 
the Cannon from both Navies reach'd our Ears about the City: fo 
that all Men, being alarm'd with it, and ina dreadful ſuſpence of the 
event, which they knew was then deciding, every one went ſollow- 
ing the ſound as his fancy led him; and leaving the Town aimoſt 
empty, ſome took towards the Park, ſome croſs the River, others 
down it; all ſcexing the noiſe in the depth of ſilence. 

 Amonglit the reſt, it was the fortune of Eugenius, Crites, Liſideius 
and Neander, to be in company together: three of them perſons 
whom their Wit and Quality have made known to all the Town : and 


whom I have chole-tq hide under theſe borrowed names, that they 
may not ſuflat by ſo ill a relation as I am going to make of their dit- 


courſe. 
: B Taking 


2 An Eſſay of Dvamatich Poeſie. 


Taking then a Barge which a Servant of Lifideius had provided for- 


them, they made haſte to ſhoot the Bridge, and left behind them that 
great fall of waters which hindred them from hearing what they de- 
ſired: after which , having diſingag'd themſelves from many Veſſels 
which rode at Anchor in the Thames, and almoit blockt up the paſ- 
ſage towards Greenwich, they order*d the Watermen to let fall their 
Oares more gently ; and then every one favouring his own curioſity 
with a ſtrict ſilence, ir was not long ere they perceiv*d the Air to 
break about them like the noiſe of diſtant Thunder, or of Swallows 
ina Chimney : thoſe little undulations of ſound, though almoſt yani- 
fhing before they reach*d them, yer ſtill ſeeming ro retain ſomewhat 
of their firſt horrour which they had betwixt the Fleets: after they 
kad attentively liſtned till ſuch time as the ſound by hictle and little 
went from them; Exgenias lifting up his head, and taking notice of 
it, was the firſt who congratulated to the reſt chat happy Omen of 
our Nations Victory: adding, that we had but this ro delire in confir- 
mation of it, that we might hear no more of that noiſe which was 
now leaving the Engliſh Coaſt, When the reſt had concur'd in the 
the ſame opinion, Crites, a perſon of a ſharp judgment, and ſome- 
what too delicate a taſte in Wit, which the world have miſtaken in 
him for ill nature, ſaid, ſmiling to us, that it the concerument of this 
_ ka ooo ſo exceeding Wo 08 vp dg have 223 
Vi at ice he knew he muſt pay for it, in being ſubj 
to the readin and hearing of ſo many ill verſes as he was ſure would 
be made on that Subject. Adding, that no Argument could ſca 
ſome of thoſe eternal Rhimers, who watch a Battel with more dili 
gence than the Ravens and birds of Prey; and the worſt of them ſu- 
reſt to be firſt in upon the quarry, while the better able, either out 
of modeſty writ not at all, or ſet that due value u their Poems, 
as to let them be often deſired and long ! There are ſome of 


Crites, more eager than before, began to make particular excepti- 
ons againſt ſome Writers, and ſaid the publick ; 
ſend betimes to forbid them ; and that it concern'd the 
ne of all honeſt people, that ill Poets ſhould be as well filenc*d as 
editious Preachers, In my opinion, replyed 1 14 you purſue 
your point too far; for as to my own particulat, Iam ſo great a lo- 
ver of Poeſie, that I could wiſh them all rewarded who attempt but P 
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do well; at leaſt l would not have them worſe us d than one of theic 
brethren was by Sys the Dictator: Dem in concione vidimus (ſays 
Tully) cum ei libellum malus pod pron ne” quod epigramma in 
eum feciſſet tantummods alternis longiuſculis, ftatim ex iis rebus 
quas tune vendebat jubere ei premium tribui, ſub ea conditione ne quid po- 
ftes ſcriberet, I could wiſhwith all my replied Crites; that many 
whom we know were as bountifully thank*d upon the ſame condition, 
that they would never trouble us again. For amongſt others, I have 
a mortal apprehenſion of two Poets, whom this victory with the help 
of both her wings will never be able to eſcape; 'tis eaſie to gueſs 
whom you in faid Lifdeins 3 and without naming them, I ask 
you if one of them does not perpetnany pay us with clenches upon 
words and a certain clowniſh kind of raillery ? if now and then he does 
not offer at a Catecreſis or Clevelandiſm, wreſting and torturing a 
word into another meaning : In fine, if he be not one of thoſe whom 
the French would call an marxvair bufſon; one who is ſo much a well- 
willer to the Satire, that he intends at leaſt, to fj no man; and 
he camot ſtrike a blow to hurt any, yet he ought to be pu- 
mſh*d for the malice of the action; as our Witches are juſtl d 
becauſe they think themſelves to be ſuch : and ſuffer deſc for be- 
lieving they did miſchief, becanſe they meant it. You have deſcribed 
him, {aid Crizes, ſo exactly, that Iam affraid to come after you. with 
my other extremity of Poetry: He is one of thoſe who having had 
fome advantage of education and converſe, knows better than the 
other what a Poet ſhould be, but puts it into practice more unluckily 
than any man; his ſtile and matter are every where ali ke; he is the 
moſt calm, peaceable Writer you ever read: he never diſquiets your 
paſſions with the leaſt concernment, but ſtill leaves you in as even a 
temper as he found you; he is a very Leveller in Poetry, he creeps 
along with ten little words in every line, and helps out his Numbers 
with For to, and Unto, and all the pretty Expletives he can find, till he 
drags them tothe end of another line; while the Senſe is left tir*d-half 
way behind it: be doubly. ſtarves all his Verſes, firſt for want of 
thought, and then of expreſſion; his Poetry noither has wit in it, not 


3 


ems to have it; like him in Martial. 


Panper videri Cinna vuit, e eſt pawper : 


He affects plainneſs, to cover his want of imagination: when he 
writes the ſerious way, the higheſt flight of his fancy is ſome miſera- 
ble Autitbeſis, or ſeeming contradiction z and in the Comick be is ſtilt 
reaching at ſome thin conceit, the ghoſt of a Jeſt, and that too flies 
before him, never to be caught; thefe Swallows which we fee before 
us on tte Thames, are che 5 of his Wit: you * ob- 

| . 2 erve 
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Taking then a Barge which a Servant of Liſideim had provided for- 
them, they made haſte to ſhoot the Bridge, and left behind them that 
great fall of waters which hindred them from hearing what they de- 
ſired: after which , having diſingag'd themſelves from many Veſlels 
which rode at Anchor in the Thames, and almoſt blockt up the | «4 
ſage towards Greenwich, they order*d the Watermen to let fall their 
Oares more gently 3 and then every one favouring his own curioſit 
with a ſtrict ſilence, ir was not long ere they perceiv*d the Air to 
break about them like the noiſe of diſtant Thunder, or of Swallows 
ina Chimney : thoſe little undulations of ſound, though almoſt yani- 
fhing before they reach*d them, yer ſtill ſeeming ro retain ſomewhat 
of their firſt horrour which they had betwixt the Fleets: after they 
kad attentively liſtned till ſuch time as the ſound by lictle and little 
went from them; Exgenins lifting up his head, and taking notice of 
it, was the firſt who congratulated to the reſt chat happy Omen of 
our Nations Victory: adding, that we had but this ro deſire in confir- 
mation of it, that we might hear no more of that noiſe which was 
now leaving the Engliſh Coaſt, When the reſt had concur'd in the 
the ſame opinion, Crites, a perſon of a ſharp judgment, and ſome- 
what too delicate a taſte in Wit, which the world have miſtaken in 
him for ill nature, ſaid, ſmiling to us, that it the concerament of this 
battel had not been ſo exceeding . he could ſcarce have wiſh'd 
1 at the price he knew he muſt pay for it, in being ſubject 
to the reading and hearing of ſo many ill verſes as he was ſure would 
be made on that Subject. Adding, that no Argument could ſca 
ſome of thoſe et Rhimers, who watch a Battel with more dili 
gence than the Ravens and birds of Prey; and the worſt of them ſu- 
reſt to be firſt in upon the quarry, while the better able, either out 
of modeſty writ not at all, or ſet that due value u ir Poems, 
as to let them be often deſired and long expected! There are ſome of 
thoſe impertinent people of whom 2 ſpeak, anſwer'd Liſideiur, 
who to my knowledge, are already ſo provided, either way, that 
they can produce not only a Panegirick upon the Victory, but, if 
need be, a Funeral Elegy on the Duke: wherein after they have 
crown d his valour with many Lawrels, they will at laſt deplore the 
odds under which he fell, concluding that his courage deſery*d a bet- 
ter deſtiny. All the company ſmiPd at the conceipt of Liſideius ; but 
Crites, more eager than before, began to make particular excepti- 
ons againſt ſome Writers, and ſaid the publick Mag; ought to 
ſend betimes to forbid them; and that it concern d the peace and 
2 of all honeſt people, that ill Poets ſhould be as well filenc*d as 


editious preachers. In my opinion, replyed E 2 you pur ſue 


your point too far; for as to my own particulat, I am a lo- 
ver of Poeſie, that I could wiſh them all rewarded who attempt but to 


do 
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do well; at leaſt l would not have them worſe us d than one of their 
brethren was by Syls the Dictator: Quem in concione vidimus (ſays 
Tully) cam ei libellum malus poets de 
eum feciſſet tantummodo alternis longiuſculis, ftatim ex iis rebur 
quas tune vendobas jubere ei premium tribui, ſub ea conditione ne quid po- 
ftes ſcriberet, I could wiſhwith all my replied Crites; that many 
whom we know were as bountifully thank'd upon the ſame condition, 
that they would never trouble us again. For amongſt others, I have 
a mortal apprehenſion of two Poets, whom this victory with the help 
of both her wings will never be able to eſcape, *cis eaſie to gueſs 
whom you in faid Lifdeins 3 and without naming them, I ask 
you if one of them does not e e pay us with clenches upon 
words and a certain clowniſh kind of raillery ? if now and then he does 
not offer at a Catecreſis or Clevelandiſm, wreſting and torturing a 
word into another meaning: In fine, if he be not one of thoſe whom 
the French would call wx marvair bufſon; one who is ſo much a well- 
willer to the Satire, that he intends 3 no man; and 

he cannot ſtrike a blow to hurt any, yet he ought to be pu- 
mſh*d for the malice of the action; as our Witches are juſtl 'd 
becauſe they think themſelves tobe ſuch : and ſuffer deſi for be- 
lieving they did miſchief, becanſe they meant it. You have deſcribed 
him, ſaid Crites, ſo exactly, that Iam affraid to come after you. with 
my other extremity of Poetry: He is one of thoſe who having had 
fome advantage of education and converſe, knows better than the 
other what a Poet ſhould be, but puts it into practice more unluckily 
than any man; his ſtile and matter are every where ali ke; he is the 
moſt calm, peaceable Writer you ever read: he never diſquiets your 
paſſions with the leaſt concernment, but ſtill leaves you in as even a 
temper as he found you; he is a very Leveller in Poetry, he creeps 
along with ten little words in every line, and helps out his Numbers 
with For to, and Unto, and all the pretty Expletives he can find, till he 


Subjeciſſet, quod epigramma in 


drags them to the end of another line; while the Senſe is left tirꝰd half 


way behind it: he doubly ſtarves all his Verſes, firſt for want of 
thought, and then of expreſſion; his Poetry noither has wit in it, nor 


ſeems to have it; like him in Martial. 


Pamper videri Cinna vuit, & eſt pawper : 


He affects plainneſs, to cover his want of imagination: when he 
writes the ſerious way, the higheſt flight of his fancy is ſome miſera- 
ble Antitbeſs, or ſeeming contradiction; and in the Comick he is ſtilt 
reaching at ſome thin conceit, the ghoſt of a Jeſt, and that too flies 
before him, never to be caught; thefe Swallows which we fee before 
as-onthe Thames, are che „ of his Wit: you * ob- 
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ſerve how near the water they ſtoop, how many proffers they ma 
to dip, and yet how ſeldome they touch it: and when they do, *cis 
but the ſurface : they skim over ir but to catch a gnat, and then 
mount into the Air and leave it, Well Gentlemen, faid Eugenius, 
you may ſpcak your pleaſure of theſe Authors; but though I and ſome 
few more about the Town may give you a peaceable hearing, yet 
aſſure your ſelves, chere are multitudes who would think you malici- 
ous and them injur*d : eſpecially him whom you firſt deſcribed; he 
is the very Withers of the City : they have bought more Editions of 
his Works then would ſerve to lay under all their Pies at the Lord 
Mayor*s Chriſtmaſs, When his famous Poem firſt came out in the 
year 1660, I have ſcen them reading it in the midſt of Change- 
time; nay ſo vehement they were at it, that they loſt their bargain 
by the Candles ends: but what will you ſay, if he has been received 
amongſt great Perſons; I can aſſure you he is, this day, the envy of 
one, who is Lord in the Art of Quibbling; and who does not take | 
it well, that any man ſhould intrude ſo far into his Province. All! | 
would wiſh, replied Criter, is, that they who love his Writings, may 
ſtil] admire him, and his fellow Poet, qui Barium non odit, Cc. is 
curſe ſufficient, And farther , added Lifdeiws, I believe there is no 
man who writes well, but would think he had hard meaſure, if their 
Admirers ſhould praiſe any thing of his: Nam quos contemnimus corum 
quoque laudes comtemnimus. There are ſo few who write well in this 
Age, ſaid Erites, that methinks any praiſes ſhould be wellcome , they 
neither riſe to the dignity of the laſt Age, nor to auy of the Ancients, 
and we may cry cut of the Writers of this time, with more reaſon 
than Petronius of his, Pace veſtra liceat dixiſſe, primi omnium eloquen- 
tiam perdidiftis : you have debauched the true old Poctry ſo far, that 
Nature, which is the ſoul of it, is not in any of your Writings. 
If your quarrel (ſaid Eugeniur) to thoſe who now w1i:te, be groun- 
ded on] y on your reverence to Antiquity, there is no man more rea- 
dy to adorethoſe great Greeks and Romans than I am: but on the 
other ſide, | cannot think ſo contemptibly of the Age in which I live 
or ſo diſnonoui ably of my own Countrey, as not to judge we equal the 
Ancients in molt kinds of Poeſie, and in ſome ſurpaſs them; neither 
know | any reaion why I may not be as zealous for the Reputacion of 
our Age, as we find the Ancients themſelves were in reference to thoſe 
who lived before them. For you hear your Horace ſaying, 


Indignor quid quam reprebendi, non quia eraſſe 
Comp ſitum, elepideve putetur, ſed quia uuper. 
And after, 
Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit, 
Scire velim pretium chartis quotss arroget annus ? 


But 
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But I ſee I am ingaging. in a wide diſpute, where the arguments are 
not like to reach cloſe on either ſide; for Poeſie is of ſo large an ex- 


tent, and ſo many both of the Ancients and Moderns have done well 
in all kinds of it, that in citing one againſt the other, we ſhall take 
up more time this Evening, than cach mans occaſions will allow him : 
therefore l vould ask Crite to what part of Poeſie he would confine 
hi. Arguments, and wnether he would defend the general cauſe of the 
Ancients a ainſt the Moderns, or oppoſe any Age of the Moderns 
agair.ſt this of ours? 

Criter a little while conſidering upon this Demand, told Exgenizs. 
tha! if he pleaſed, he would limit tneir Dilpute to Dramatique Poeſie; 


in wu ich he thought it not difficult to prove, either that the Anci- 


ents v ere ſuperior to the Moderns, or the laſt Age to this of ours. 
Eugenius was ſomewhat ſurpriz*'d, when he heard Crites make 
choice of that ſubject; For onghtI ſee, ſaid he, I have undertaken a 
harder Province than 1 imagin*d ; for though I never judg'd the Plays 
of the Greek or Roman Poets comparable to ours; yet on the other 
ſide thoſe we now ſee ated, come ſhort of many which were written 
in the laſt Age: but my comfort is if we are orecome, it will be one- 
ly by our own Countrey-men: and if we yield to them in this one part 
ot Poeſie, we more —y apr them in all the other; for in the Epique 
or Lyrique way it will 
them. as we have many now living, or who lately were, They can 


produce nothing ſo courtly writ, or which expreſſes ſo much the Con- 


verſation of a Gentleman, as Sir Job# Suckling; nothing ſo even, 
ſweet, and flowing as Mr. Vuller; nothing ſo Majeſtique, ſo correct 
as Sir John Denham; nothing ſo elevated, ſo copious, and full of ſpi- 
rit, as Mr Cowley; as for the Italian, French, and Spaniſh Plays, 1 


can make it evident, that thoſe who now write, ſurpaſs them; and 


that the Drama is wholly ours. 


All of them were thus far of Egzeniu his opinion, that the ſweet· 
neſs of Engliſh Verſe was never underſtood or practis'd by our Fa- 


thers; eyen Crites himſel' did not mach oppoſe it: and every one was 


willing to acknowledge how much our Poeſie is improv*d, by the 
happineſs of ſome Writers yet living, who firſt taught us to mould our 


thoughts into eaſie and ſignificant words; to retrench the ſuperfluities 


of expreſſion, and to make our Rime fo progerty a part of the Verſe, 
ur 


o it ſhould never mi{-lcad the ſence, but it ſelf be led and gover- 
n'd by it. | 


Eugeriut was going to continue this Diſcourſe, when Lifideaes told 
him that it was neceſſary, before they proceeded further, to take a a 


ſtanding meaſure of their Controverſie ; for how was it poſſible to be 


decided who writ the beſt Plays, before we know what a Play ſhould 


be? bur, this once agreed on by both Parties, each might have recourſe 
| | 5 to 


hard for them to ſhew us one ſuch amongſt 
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to it, either to prove his own advantages, or to diſcover the failings 
of his Adverſar x. | 
He had no ſooner faid this, but all deſir d the favour of him to give 
| the definition of a Play; and they were the more importunate, becauſe 
neither Ariſtotle, nor Horace, nor any other, who had writ of that 
Subject, had ever done it. ; 
eius, after ſome modeſt denials, at laſt confeſi'd he had a rude | 
Notion of it; indeed rather a Deſcription'then a Definition : but 
| which ſery'd to guide him in his private thoughts, when he was to 
make a judgment of what others writ : that he conceivꝰd a Play onght 
to be, A juft and lively Image of Humane Nature, repreſenting its | ofi- 
dns and Humonrs, and the Changes of Fortune to which it is Trisa; for 
the Delight and Inftruftion of —_ | 
This Definition, though Crites raisd a Logical Objection againſt 
it; that it was onely a genere & fine, and ſo not altogether perfect; 
was yet well received by the reſt : and after 1 * given order to 
| the Water-men to turn their Barge, and row ſoftly, that they might 
take the cool of the Evening in their return; Crizes, being 
: f by the Company to begin, ſpoke on behalf of the Ancients, in this 5 
' $ manner, | DS | 
1 If Confidence preſage a Victory, Exgenizs, in his own opinion, has 
triumphed over the Ancients; nothing ſeems more to 
him, to overcome thoſe whom it is our greateſt praiſe to have 
- imitated well: for we do not only build upon their foundations; but | 
by their modells. Dramatique Poefie had time enough, reckoning | 
'F from Thefpis (who firſt invented it) to Ariftophanes, to be born, to 
1 f grow up, and to flouriſh in Maturity. It has been obferyed of Arts | 
'F and Sciences, that in one and the ſame Century they have arrivdto © | 
E : ion; and no wonder, ſince every Age has a kind of Uni. 
: verſal Genius, which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome particular l 
k - Studies: the Work then being puſh'd on by many hands, muſt of | 
| 
| 


:neceſſity go forward. 
Is it not evident, in theſe laſt hundred years (when the Study of Phi- 
: loſophy has been the buſineſs of all rhe Vatueſ in Chrifteadome ) taat 
5 almoſt a New Nature has been reveai'd to us? that n. ore errours of 
| the School have been detected, more uſeful Experiments in Philoſo- 
Pliy have been made, more Noble Secrets in Opricks, Medicine, Ana- 
| tomy, Aſtronomy, diſcover'd, than in all thoſe credulous and dotin 
| Ages from Ariſtotle to us? ſo true it is that e ſpreads moref 
| than Science, when rightly and gencraly cultivated, 
MN Add to this the more than common cinulation that was in thoſe | 
times of writing well; which though it be found 1:1 all Ages and all 
| Perſons that pretend to the ſame Reputation yet V oeſte being then 
x in more eſteem than now it is, had greater Honours decreed to the 
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Profeſſors of it; and conſequently the Rivalſhip was more high be- 


Prizes to reward it: gr 
Eſebylut, Euripides, Sopboctes, Lycophron, and the reſt of them, both 
— 1 were that vanquiſh'd in theſe Wars of the Theater, and 
how often they were crown'd: while the Aſian Kings, and Grecian 
Common-wealths ſcarce afforded them a Nobler Subject than the 
unmanly Luxuries of a Debauch*u Court, or giddy Intrigues ofa Fa- 
Ctious City. Alit æmulatio ingenia (ſays Paterculus) & nunc invidia, 
nuanc admiratio incitationem accendit : Emulation is the Spur of Wit, 
and ſometimes Envy, ſometimes Admiration quickens our Endea- 
VOurs., 

But now ſince the Rewards of Honour are taken away, that Ver- 
tuous Emulation is turn'd into direct Malice; yet ſo ſlothful, that it 
contents it ſelf to condema and cry down others, without attempting 
to do better : ?Tisa Reputation too unprofitable, to take the necel- 
pains for it; yet wiſhing they had it, that deſire is incitement 
to hinder others from it. And this, in ſhort, Exgerizs, is 
the reaſon, why you have now ſo few good Poets; and ſo many ſe- 
vere Judges: Certainly, to imitate the Ancients well, much labout 
and long ſtudy is required : which pains, I have already ſhewn, our 
Poets would want inc ement to if yet 2 ability to 
go through the work. Thoſe Ancients been faithful Imitators 
and wiſe Obſervers of that Nature which is ſo torn and ill repreſen- 
ted in our Plays; they have handed down to us a perfect reſem- 
blance of her; which we, like ill Copyers, neglecting to look on, 
have rendred monſtrous, and disfigur d. But, that you may know 
how much you are indebted to thoſe your Maſters, and be aſhamed 
to have ſo ill requited them: I muſt remember you that all the Rules 
by which we practiſe the Drama at this day, (either ſuch as relate to 
the juſtneſs and ſymmetry of the Plot; or the Epiſodical Ornaments, 
ſuch as Deſcriptions, Narrations, and other Beauties, which are not 
eſſential to the Play; ) were delivered to us from the Obſervations 
which Ariſtotle made, of thoſe Poets, who either liv'd before him, or 
were his Contemporaries: we have added nothing of our own, ex- 
cept we have the confidence to ſay our wit is better; Of which none 


boaſt in this our Age, but ſuch as underſtand not theirs. Of that Book. * 


which Ariſtotle has left us d ris Themmxis, Horace his Art of Poetry 
is an excellent Comment, and, I believe, reſtores to us that Second 
Book of his concerning Comedy, which 1s wanting in him. 

Out of theſe two have been extracted the Famous Rules which 
the French call, Des Trois Vnitez, or, The Three Unities, which. 
ought to be obſery*d in every Regular Play; namely, o. Time, Place, 
and Action. | | The 
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tween them; they had nt ordainꝰd to decide their Merit, and 
orians have been diligent to record of 


— — — 
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- The unity of Time they comprehend in 24 hours, the compaſs 
of a Natural Day; or as near it as can be contriv'd: and the reaſon 
ok it is obvious to every one, that the time of the feigned ation, 
or fable of the Play, ſhould be proportion'd as near as can be to the 
duration of that time in which it is repreſented; ſince therefore all | 
Playes are ated on the Theater in a ſpace of time much within the | | 
compatls of 24 hours, that Play is to be thought the neareſt imitati- 
on of Nature, whoſe Plot or Action is confinꝰd within that time; and, 
by the ſame Rule which concludes this general proportion of time, it 
follows, that all the parts of it are (as near as may be) to bc equal] 
fub-divided; namely, that one act take not up the ſuppos'd time of half 
a day; which is out of proportion to the reſt : ſince the other four are 
then to be ſtraightned within the compaſs of the remaining half; for 
it is unnatural that one Act, which being ſpoke or written, is not 
longer than the reſt, ſhould be ſuppos'd longer by the Audience; tis 
therefore the Poets duty, to take care that no Act ſhould be imagi- 
n*d to exceed the time in which it is repreſented on the Stage; and 
that the intervalls and inequalities of time be ſuppos'd to fall out 
between the Acts. 5 
This Rule of Time how well it has been obſerv'd by the Ancients, 
moſt of their Playes will witneſs; you ſee them in their Tragedies 
(wherein to follow this Rule, is certainly moſt difficult) from the 
* inning of their Playes, falling cloſe into that part of the | 
Story which they intend for the action or principal object of it; lea- 1 
ving the former part to he delivered by Narration: ſo that they ſet 
the Audience, as it were, at the poſt where the Race is to be conclu- 
ded: and, ſaving them the te dious expettarion of ſeeing the Poet ſet 
out and ride the beginning of the Courle, they ſuffer you not to behold 
him, till he is in ſighr of the Goal, and jaſt upon you. of 
For the Second Unity, which is that o; place, the Ancietits meant 
by it, That the Scene ought to be continu'd through the Play, in the 
; {ame place where it was laid in the beginning: for the Stage, on 
5 which it is repreſented, being but one and the ſame place, it is unna- 
3 tural to conceive it many; and thoſe far diſtant from one another, 1 
1 will not deny but by the variation of painted Scenes, the fancy (which 
: - Intheſe caſes will contribute to its own dec may ſometimes ima- 
3 ne it ſeveral places, with ſome appeara e of ptoba , yet it 
8 Nil carries tho greater l kelihood of Truth, if thoſe places h fim- 
| pos'd ſo near each other as in the fame Town or City; which . *7 
all pens, on under the larger Denomination of one place: for 
a greater diſtance will bear no proportion to the ſhortnels of time, 
which is alloted in the ating, to paſs from one of them to another; 
ſor the Obſervation of this, vext to the Antients, the French are to be 
moſt commended. They tie themſelves fo ſtrictly to the unity of place, 
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that you never ſec in any of ho Frogs aScene chang'd in the mid. 
dle of an Act: if the Act begins in a Garden, a Street, or Chamber, 
27 Ire 
the Stage is ſo ſupplied wi it is never empty all t 
time: he who enters ſecond has buſineſs with him who was on before; 
and before the ſecond quits the Stage, a third appears who has buſi- 
nels with him. 
This Corneille calls La Liaiſon des Scenes, the continuity or joyni 
of the Scenes; and tis a good mark of a well contriv*d Play when ali 
the Perſons are known to cach other, and eyery one of them has ſome 
affairs with all the reſt. l 
As for the third Unity which is that of Action, the Ancients meant 
no qther by it than what the Logicians do by their Finis, the end or 
ſcope of any action: that which is thel ficſt in Intention, and Laſt in 
Execution: now the Poet is to aim at one and compleat action, 
to the carrying on of which all things in his Play, even the very ob- 
are to be ſubſervient; and the reaſon of this is as evident as 
= the former. 
or two Actions equally labour*d and driven on by the Writer, 
would deſtroy the unity of the poem; it would be no longer one 
Play, but two: not but that there may be many actions in a Play, as 
2, Fobuſon = obſerv'd in = 1 but E be all lub 
ervient to the great one, which our language n 
the name of under-plots: ſuch as in Terence Eunurcb is the difference 
and reconcilement of Thais and Phedria, which is not the cheif buſi- 


neſs of the Play , but promotes the marriage of Cheres and Cbre- 


mes” s Siſter, principally intended by the Poet. There ought to be 
but one action, ſays Corneille, that is one compleat action which 
leaves the mind of the Audience in a full repoſe : But this cannot be 
brought to paſs but by many other im actions which conduce 
to it, and the Audience in a delightful ſuſſ of what will be. 

If by theſe Rules Vt armies Fo ptr om the Preceptsand 
Practice of the Ancients) we „ Fanfgawy Plays; *tis 
probable, that few of them would endure the tryal: that which ſhould 
be the buſineſs of a day, takes up in ſome of them an age; inſtead of 
one action they are the Epitomes of a mans life; and for one ſpot of 
ground (which the Stage ſhould repreſent) we are ſometimes in more 
Countries than the Map can ſhew us. 

But if we will allow the Ancients to have contriv*d well, we muſt 
acknowledge them to have written better; queſtionleſs we are depri- 
vd of a great ſtock of wit in the loſs of Menander among the Greek 
Poets, and of Cecilixs, Affrauius and Variu, among the Romans: we 
may at Menauders Excellency by the Plays of Terence, who tr: 

ſome of them: and yet wanted — of him that he was c. 10 


* 
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by C. Ceſar the Half-Menander ; and may judge of Variu, by the Teſti- | 
monies. of Horace Martial, and Velleins Paterculus : *Tis probable that 1 
theſe, could they be recover'd, would decide the controverſie; bat ſo | 
lohg as Ariſtopbanes and Plautus are extant ; while the Tragedies of Eu- 
rypidet, Soph» les, and Seneca are in our hands, I can never ſoe one of 
thoſe Plays which are now written, but it encreaſes my admiration of 
the Ancients.; and yet I muſt acknowledge further, that to admire 
them as ve ought, we ſhould nnderſtand them better than we do. 
Doubtleſs nlany things appear flat to us, the wit of which depended 
on ſome cuſtome or ſtory which never came to our knowledge, or per- 
haps on ſome. Criticiſm in their language, which being ſo long dead, 
and only remaining in their Books, .*tis not poſſible they ſhould make 
us underſtand perfectly. To read Macrodins, explaining the propri- 
ety and elegancy, of many words in Virgil, which I had before paſs'd 
over without conſideration, as common things, is enough to aflure me 
that I ought to think the ſame of Terence; and that in the purity of his 
le (which Tally ſo much valued that he ever carried his wo: ks about 
him) there is yet left in him great room ſor admiration, if | knew but 
where to place it. In the meantime muſt deſire you to take notice, 
that the greateſt man of the laſt age (Ben. Jabnſen) was willing to 
give plare to them in all Os: He was not only a profeſſed Imita- 
tor of Horace, but a learned Plagiary of all the others; you track him 
every where in their Snow: If Horace, Lucan, Petronins Arbiter, Sene- 
cs, and Juvenal, had their own from him, there are few ſerious 
thoughts which are new in him; you will pardon me therefore if 1 
refume he lov'd their faſhion when he wore their cloaths. But 
nce I have otherwiſe a great veneration for him, and you, Exgeni- 
u prefer him him above all other Poets, I will uſe no farther argu- if 
ment to you than his example: I will produce before you Father Ben. 
dreſsꝰd in all the ornaments and colours of the Ancients, you will 
need no other guide to our Party if you follow him; and whether ; 
von conffider the bad Plays of our Age, or regard the good Plays of 
. the laſt, both the beſt and worſt of the Modern Poets will equally in- 
| ſtruct you to admire the Ancients, =D ; | 
| Crites had no ſooner left ſpeaking, but Exgenizs, who had waited 
with ſome impatience for it, thus began: | : 
I have obſerv d in your Speech that the former part of it is convin- 
.Cing as to what the Moderns have profited by the rules of the Anci- 
- ents,” but in the latter you are careful to conceal how much they have 
excell'd them: we own all the helps we have from them, and want 
ne. ther Veneration nor Gratitude while we acknowledge that to 
overcome them we muſt make uſe of the advantages we have re- 
ceiv'd from them; but to theſe Aſſiſtances we have joyned opr 
© own induſtry; for (had we ſate down with a dull ——— f 
yz". 4 em) 
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them) we might then have loſt ſomewhat of the old perfection, but 
never acquit'd any that was new. We draw not therefore after their 
lines, but thoſe of Nature; and having the life before us, beſides the 
experience of all they knew, it is no wonder if we hit ſome airs and 
features which they: have miſs*d; I, deny not what you. urge'of Arts 
and Sciences, that NI in ſome ages more than others; 
but your inſtance in Philoſophy makes for me: for if Natural Caufes 
be more known now than in the time of Ariſtotle, becauſe more ſtudi- 
ed, it follows that Poeſie and other Arts may with the ſame pains at- 
rive ſtill necrer to perfection, and, that granted, it will reſt for 
you to prove that they wrought more perſect Images of humane 
life than we; which, ſeeing in your Diſcourſe you have avoided 
to make good, it ſhall now be my task to ſhew you ſome part of 
their defects, and ſome few Excellencies of the Moderns; and Ithink 
there is none among us can imagine I do it enviouſly, or with purpoſe 
ed detract from them; for what intereſt of Fame or Profit can the li- 
ving loſe by the reputation of the dead? on the other ſide, it is a great 
t which Velleius Paterculus affirms, Audita viſis libentius laudamus; 
& preſentia invidia, preterita admiratione proſequimur , & bis nos obrui, 
illi inſtrui credimus : That praiſe or cenſure is certainly the moſt ſin- 
cere. which unbribꝰd poſterity ſhall give us. | | 

Be pleaſed then in the firſt place to take notice, that the Greek Poe- 
ſte, which Crites has affirm'd to have arriv*d to perfection in the Reign 
of the old Comedy, was ſo far from it, that the diſtinct idr of it into 
Acts was not known to them; or if it were, it is yet ſo darkly deli- 
ver*d to us that we cannot make it out. | 

All we know of it is from the ſinging of their Chorus, and that too 
is Id uncertain that. in ſome of their Plays we have reaſon o conjectute 
they ſung more thin five times: Aritorls indeed divides the integral 
parts of a Play into four : Firſt, The Prataſis or entrance, which give: 
light only to the Characters of the perſons, and proceeds very little 
into any part of the action: Secondly, The Epitaſis, or working up of the 
Plot where the Play grows. warmer: the deſign or ation of it is draw-. 
ing on, and you te ſamething promiſing that ir will come to. paſs: 
o Thirdly, the Caraſtaſisr, call'd by the Roinans, Stats, the heigheh, 
and full growth of the play: we may call it properly the Countertormy 
which deſtroys that expectation, imbroyls the action in ne dif. 
culties, and leaves you far diſtant from that hope in which it found 
you, as you may have obſerv id in a violent ſtream reſiſted by a narrow 
paſſage; it runs round to an eddy, and carries back the waters with, 
more ſiviftneſs than ir brought them on: Laſtly, the Car-opbe, which 
the Grecianz cali'd vas the French le denomement, and we the diſcove- 
ry or unravelling of the Plot: there you ſee all things ſetling again up- 
on their ficſt fſoun dit. on:, and the obſtacles which hindred the d. ſiꝑn 
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or aftionof the Pla once remoy*'d, it ends with that reſemblance of 

n are ſatisfied with the conduct of 
it. n mandeliver*d tous the image of a Play, and I muſt 
confeſs it is ſo lively that from thence much li has been deriv'd to 
the forming it mort perfettly into Acts Scenes; but what Poet firſt 
limited to five the number of the Acts I know not; only we ſee it ſo 
firmly eſtabliſh'd 1 that 1 for a rule 


2 New brevior So that you 
ee the ae cnor be dt 10 hve conſimmate tis Art 


Acts, and having 
eee duct of a "of a Play, ym ing en where 2 
graces of it. 


2 
But ſince the Spaniards at this day allow but three Acts, which they 
call Jornadas, to a Play; and the Italians in many of theirs follow 
them, as | contin the Ancients, I declare it is not al 
becauſe they have not five Acts to every Play, but 
have not confin*d themſelyes to one certain number; *cis building 
an Houſe without a Model : and when they ſucceeded in ſach un- 


dertakings, they ought to have facrifi*d to Fortune, not to the 


"I for the Plot, which Ariftotle call*'d n ur doe and often X. 
Sy 282 from him the Romans F it has already 
* erv'd by a late Writer, that in their Tragedies 

_ ——— Vd from Thebes or Troy, or at leaſt ſome 
thing that ha ppen'd in thoſe two Ages; which was worn ſo thred 
the Pens of all the Epi que Poets, and even by Tradition it 
lk of the Talkative — (as Ben. Jobnſon 
before it came upon o_ wer hey Ber th 
Audience : 3 n as ever th 
Oedipus, knew as as 


Ghoſt of Laizs : ſo that they ſate with a yawning kind of gn 
on, till he was. to come with his eyes pulPd out, and f 


dred or more Verſes in 2 Tragick tone, in com 
runes. 2988 1 
people t p'd not ſo a C 

Bend hex before them, till their a es were cloy*d with hens 
diſh, andthe Novelty deing gone, the pleaſure vaniſh'd : ſo that one 
main end of Drematique Poeſie in its Deinen, which was to cauſe 
Delight, was of conſequence deſtroy'd. 

ln their Comedies, The Romans generally borrow'd their Plots 
from the Greek Poets ; and theirs was commonly a litttle Girl ſtollen 
or wandred from her Parents, brought back unknown to the 5 


there 
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there got with child by ſome lewd young fellow; who, by the help of 
his ſervant, cheats his father, and when her time comes, to cry Jun 
L wcina fer opem; one or other ſees a litte Box or Cabinet which was 
carried away with her, and fo diſcovers her to her friends, if ſome God 
do not prevent it, 1 in a Machine, and taking the 
thanks ot it to himſelf. ; 

By the Plot you may gueſs much of the Characters of the Perſons. 
An Old Father who would willin before he dies, ſee his Son well 
married; his Debauch*d Son, kind in his Nature to his Miſtres, but 
miſerably in want of Money; a Servant or Slave, who has ſo mach 
wit to ſtrike in with him, and help to dupe his Father, a Braggado- 
chio Captain, a Paraſite, and a Lady of Pleaſure. 

As for the poor honeſt Maid, on whom the Story is built , and 
who ought to be one of the principal Actors in the Play, ſhe is com- 
monly a Mute in it: She has the breeding of the Old Elizabeth way, 
which was for Maidsto be ſeen and not to be heard; and it is enough 
you know ſbe is willing to be married, when the Fifth Act re- 


quires it. 

Theſe are Plots built after the Italian: Mode of Houſes, you ſee. 
_ them all at once; the Characters are indeed the Imitations 
of N 
Hand, and did not dare to venture on the lines of a Face, or the Pro- 
portion of a Body. . 
But in how ſtraight a compaſs ſoever they have bounded. their 
. 

an e thre ime, Place, 
and Action: the know * 


them. But in the firſt place give me leave to tellyou, that the unity 
of Place, how ever it might be practiſed by them, was never any of 
their Rules: We neither find it in Ariſtotle, Horace, or any who have 
written of it, till in our age the French Poets firſt made it a Precept 
of the Stage. The unity of time, even Terence himſelf (who was 
the beſt and moſt regular of them) has neglected: His Heautortimo- 
roxmexos Or Self- Puniſner takes up viſibly two days; fays Scaliger, the 


two firſt Acts concluding the firſt day, the three laſt the day enſuing; 
and Eurypides, in tyi — — Fen has committed an abſor. 


dity never to be forgiven him: for in one of his T ies he 
has made Thefexs go from Athens to Thebes, which was about 40 
Engliſh miles, under the walls of it to give battel, and appear 
victoriors in the next Act; and yet from the time of his depar- 
ture to the return of the Nantizs , who gives the relation of his 


Victory, Ztbra and the Chorus have but 36 Verſes; which is not 


for every Mile a Verſe. 


_ but ſo narrow as if they had imitated only an Eye or an 


ledge of which you ſay is deriv'd to us from 


% TI... COA 
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The like errour is as evident in Terence his Eunuch, when Lacbes, 
the old man, enters by miſtake into the houſe of Thais, where betwixt 
his Exit and the entrance of Pytbis, who comes to give ample relation 
of the 3 ne has rais*d m_ 7 85 who was left upon the 
e, has not above five lines to : C*eſt bien employer un temp: 
* ſays the French Poet, who furniſh'd me with — of thy ob 
ſervations; And almoſt all their Tragedies will afford us examples of 
the like nature; | * 
*Tis true, they have kept the continuity, or as you calPd it, Li- 
aiſon des Scenes ſomewhat better: two do not perpetually come in to- 
gether, talk, and go out together; and other two ſucceed them, and 
do the fame throughout the Act, which the Engliſh call by the name 
of ſingle Scenes; but the reaſon is, becauſe they have ſeldom above 
two or three Scenes, properly ſo call'd, in every act; for it is to be 
accounted a new Scene, not only every time the Stage is empty, but 
every perſon who enters, though to others, makes it ſo; becauſe he 
introduces a new buſineſs : Now the Plots of their Plays being nar. 
row, and the perſons few, one of their Acts was written in a leſs 
compaſs than one of our well wrought Scenes, and yet they are of- 
ten deficient even in this: To go no further than Terence, you find in 
the Eunuch Antipbo entring ſingle in the midſt of the third Act, after 
Cbremes.and Pythia were gone off: In the fame Play you have like- 
wiſe Doria beginning the ſourth Act alone; and after ſhe. has made a 
relation of :what was donc at the Souldiers entertainment (which by 
the way was very inartiſicial) becauſe ſhe was preſum d to ſpeak di- 
rely to the Audience, and to acquaiſſt them with what was neceſſary 
to be known, but yet ſhould: here berg ſo contriv*d by the Poet as to 
have been told by perſons of the Drama to one another, (and ſo by 
them to have-come to the knowledge of the people) ſbe quits the 
Stage, and Phxdrizenters next, alone likewiſe: He alſo gives you an 
account of himſelf, and of his returning from the Country in Mano- 
loguz, to which unnatural way of narration Terence is ſubject in all his 


Plays: In his Azelpbi or Brothers, Syrus and Demea enter; after the 


Scene was broken by the departure of Soſtrata, Gets and Canthars 
and indeed you can ſcarce look intoany of his Comedies, where you 
will not preſently difcover the ſame in interruption, 

But as they have faiPd both in laying of their Plots, and in the ma- 
dagement, ſiverving from the Rules of their own Art, by miſ-repreſen- 
ting Nature to. us, in which they have ill ſatisfied one, intention of a 
Play, which was delight, ſo in the inſtructige part they have err'd 
worſe : inſtead of puniſhing Vice and rewarding Virtue, they have of- 


ten ſhewnaProfpero'ns Wickedueſꝭ, and an Unhappy Piety: They 


t ave (ct belore us a blondy image of revenge in Medea, and given 
cr Diagons to convey ker iafe from punithre::t. A Priam and An- 


4T4e 


af. * 


—_— 


- © #xax murder'd, and Caſſandra raviſi'd, and the luſt and murder en- 
ding in the victory of him who acted them: lu ſhort, there is no in-, 
decorum in any of our modern. Plays, which if 1 would excuſe, 1 
could not ſhaddow with ſome Authority from the Ancients. | 

And one farther note of them let me leave you: Tragedics and 
Comedies were not writ then as they are now, promiſcuoully, by the 
ſame perſon ; but he who found his rA to the one, never 

attempted the other way. This is ſo plain, that | need not inſtance 1 

to you, that Aritophanes, Plautus, Terence, never any of them writ a | 

| 
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| 


Tragedy; Xſchylus, Exrypides, Sopbocles and Seneca, never medled 

with Comedy: the Sock and Buskin were not worn by the ſame Poct: 

having then ſo much. care to excel in one kind, very little is to be 

pardon*d them if they miſcarried in it; and this would lead me to 

the conſideration of their wit, had not Crites given me ſuſſiciert 
warning not to be too bold in my judgment of it; becauſe the lan- (- 

| guages being dead, and many of the Cuſtoms and lictle accidents on 

which it depended, loſt to us, we are not competent judges of it. 

But though I grant that here and there we may miſs the application 

of a Proverb or a Cuſtom, yet a thing well {aid will be wit in. all 
| Languages; and though it may loſe ſomething inthe Tranſlation, yet 

to him who reads it in the Original, tis ſtill the fame; He has an Idea 
of its excellency, though it cannot paſs from his mind into any other ; oy 

. expreſſion or words than thoſe in which he finds it. When Pbzdria--- 
in the Eunuch had a command from his Miſtreſs to bz abſent two | | 
days; and encouraging himſelf to go through with it, ſaid; Tandem | 
ego nou illi caream, ſi opus — „ vel totum triduum? Parmeno to mock | 
the ſoftneſs of his Maſter, lifting up his hands and eyes, cryes out as | 
it were in admiration ; Hui! univerſum triduum ! the elegancy of | 
which «niverſum, though it cannot be rendred in oar languaze, yet | 
leaves an impreſſion on our ſouls : but this happens ſeldom in him, in | | 
Plautxs oftner; who is infinitely too bold in his Metaphors and | 
| 
| 


coyning words; out of which many times his wit is nothing, which 
.queſtionleſs was one reaſon why Hoyace falls upon him ſo ſeverely in 
thoſe Verſes : Wit | 

Sed Proavi noftri Plautinos & uumerot, & 

Landavere ſales, nimium patienter utrumque 

Ne dicam ftolide. ODE 


For Herace himſelf was cautious to obtrude a new word 01his-Rea- f 
ders, and makes cuſtom and common uſe the beſt mcaſuce of receiy- | 
ving it into our writings. | 
. | 5 - 
Multa renaſcentur que nunc cecidere, cadentq, , 
: Due nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, 
Lo Dem pener, arbitrium eſt, & jut, & norma loquendi, The 


„ . 


„ «a i, a . 
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The not obſerving this Rule is that which the world has blamꝰd ia 
eur Satyriſt Cleveland; to expreſs a thing hard and unnaturally, is his 
new way of Elocution: ?Tis true, no Poet but may ſometimes uſe a 
Catachreſit; Virgil does it; 


Miſt aque ridenti Colocafis fundet Acanbe. 
Io his Eclogue of Polio, and in his 7th Eu 
Mirantur & unde, | 
Seats vim fve, pee, nnareewring, 
And Ovid once ſo modeſtly, that he asks leave to do it; 


Si verbo audacia deter 
Haud metuam ſummi dixifſe Palatis cali. 


Calling the Court of Jupiter by the name of his Pallace, 
though in another he is more bold, where he fays, Es long 
viſent Capitolia But to do this always, and never be able to 
write a line without it, though it may be admir*'d by ſome few pe- 


dants, will not paſs thoſe who know that wit is beſt convey d 
to us in the moſt eaſie language; and is moſt to be admir'd when a 
| comes dreſt in words fo commonly receiv'd that it is 

by the meaneſt a ions, as the beſt meat is the moſt 


eaſily di : but we cannot read a verſe of Cleveland's without 
making a face at it, as if every word were a Pill to ſwallow : he gives 
us many times a hard Nut to breakour Teeth, without a K for 
our pains. So that there is this difference betwixt his Satyre and 
Doctor Donxs, That the one gives us deep thoughts in common lan- 
En eb Th ae dne 
in a words: tis true, in wit is 

his words, as in that of the Rebel Feu: 


Had Cain been Scot Cod would baue "4 bis. dem; 
Net fore d bim wander, but confin'd him bome, 


Si fic, amnia dixiſſet ! This is wit in all languages: *tis like Mzxcu- 
ry; never to be loſt or kill'd; and fo that other; 


For B like Whize-powder make ſe, 
| And pa. Pew Hypeerit / by * 


You 
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You ſee the laſt line is highly Metaphorical, but it is ſoft and 
gentle that it does not ſhock us as we read it. 

But, to return frag whence I have digreſsꝰd, to the conſiderati- 
on of the Ancients Writing and their Wir, (of which by this time 
you will grant us in ſome meaſure to be fit judges,) T I ſee 
many excellent thoughts in Seneca, yet he, of them who had a Ge- 
nius moſt proper for the Stage, was Ovid; he had a way of wri- 
ting fo fit to ſtir up a pleaſing admiration and concernment, which 
are the objects of a Tragedy, and to ſhew the various movements of 
2 Soul combating betwixt two different Paſſions, that, had he liv*d 
in our Ape, or in his own could have writ with our advantages, no' 
man but muſt have yeilded to him; and therefore | am confident the 
Medea is none of his: for, though Leſteem it for the gravity and ſenten- 
tiouſneſs of it, which he himſelf concludes to be ſuitable to a Trage- 
dy, Omne genus ſcripti gravitate Tragedia vincit, yet it moves not my 
foul enough to judge chat he, who in the Epique way wrote things 
ſo near the Drama, as the Story of Myrrba, of Cannxs and Biblis, 
and the reſt, ſhould ſtir up no more concernment where he molt endea- 
vour'd it, The Maſter- piece of Seueca I hold to be that Scene in the 
Troades, where Uiyſſes is ſeeking for Aſtyanax to kill him; There you 
ſee the tenderneſs of a Mother, fo repreſented in Audromache, t 

it raiſes compaſſion to a high degree in the Reader, and bears the 
neareſt reſemblance of anything in the Tragedies of the Ancients, 
to the excellent Scenes of Paſſion in Sbabeſpeare, or in Fletcher: for 


Love-Scenes you will find few among them, their Tragique Poets 


dealt not with that ſoft paſſion, but with Luſt, Cruelty, Revenge, 
— and thoſe bloody actions IT ; which were more 
capable of raiſing horrour than com in an audience: leaving 
Love untoucht, whoſe (pra would have temper'd them, which 
is the moſt all the paſſions, and which being the private 
cConeernment of every perſon, is ſooth'd by viewing, its own image in 
a publick entertainment. F 
Among their Comedies, we find a Scene or two of tenderneſs, and 
that where you would leaſt expect it, in Plaut; but to ſpeak gene- 
rally, their Lovers ſay little, when they ſee each other, but anima 
meu, vita mes; de x; Jux, as the women in Fuvena''s time us*d to 
cry out in the fury of their kindneſs: Any ſudden guſt of paſſion (as 
an extaſie of love in an unexpected meeting): cannot better be ex- 
preſiꝰd than in a word and a'figty, breaking one another. Nature is 
dumb on ſuch occaſions, and to make her ſpeak, would be to repreſent 
her unlike her ſelf. But there are a thonſand other concernments of 
Lovers, as jealouſies, complaints, contrivances and the like, where 
not to open their minds at large to each other, weve to be wanting 
to their own love, and to the hi the Audience; who 
I IN | Watc 
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- genius e laſt, the Ancients were more hearty 
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watch the moyements of their minds, as much as the changes of 
their fortunes, For the imaging of the firſt is properly the work of 
2 Poet, the latter he borrows from the Hiſto 

Engenins was yp that part of his Diſcourſe, when Crites 
interrupted him, I ſee, {aid he, Ewgenins and I are never like to 


_Have this Fr decided betwixt us; for he maintains the 2 1 
grant thex 


have acquir d a new ion in writing, I can only 
have alrer'd the mode of it. Homer deſcrib'd his Heroes men of 

t appetites, lovers of beef broild upon the coals, and fel. 
dws; contrary to the practice of the French Romances, whoſe He- 
roes neither eat, nor drink, nor ſleep, for love. Virgil makes ZXxeas 


a bold Avower of his own virtues, | 
Sum pins Enes fami ſuper ethera notur; 


which in the civility of our Poets is the Character of a Fanfaron or 


Hector: for with us the Knight takes occaſion to walk out, or ſleep, 
uire 


to avoid the vanity of telling his on Story, which the truſty 


is ever to perform for him. So in their Love Scenes, of which Ex- 
; „ we more talka- 

tive - they writ love as it was then the mode to make it, and I will 
nt thus much to Exgenizs, that perhaps one af their Poets, had 
liv'd in our Age, | 


si fares hoe niſtrem fas delopſus in enn, 


(as Horace ſays of Lueiliur) he had alter'd many things; not that they: 

were not natural before, but that he might accommodate himſelf to 

any tg ray agunt roſe rea wen, bt prefer 10 them the 
great men erve to 

dignity of M ers, and give that honour to their memories, ( 8: 

fibitins ſacravis ʒ) part of which we expect may be paid to us in 


ture times, 
This moderation of Crites, as it eaſing to all the company, 
ſo it put an- end to that diſpute; Exgenius, who ſeem'd to- 


no farther ; but L- 
till his Diſcourſe. 


his. opinion con- 


1 
1 
2 
N 
1 
Fa 


1 
1 
| 
| 


from them; I ſhall only, in 
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axder , I will commit this cauſe to my friend's ement ; his 
opinion of our Plays is, the ſame with mine: and belides, there 
is no reaſon, that Criter' and I, who have now left the Stage, 
ſhould re-enter ſo ſuddenly upon it; which is againſt the Laws 


of Comedie, 
ion had been ſtated, replied Liſdeiut, who had writ 


If the fedeins 
beſt, the French or _ forty years ago, I ſhould have been of your 
inion, and adjud'g'd the honour to our own Nation; but ſince that 
(ſaid he, turning towards Neander) we have been fo long to- 
f we had not leiſure to be Poets, Beau- 
— (who were only ca of bringing us 
perfection which we have) were juſt then leaving 
the world; asif in an Age of ſo much horrour, wit and thoſe milder 
ſtudies of humanity, had no farther buſineſs among us, But the Mu- 
ſes, who ever follow Peace, went to plant in another Countrey; it 
_ that OCR rn 
to his protection; y his encouragement, Corxeil and ſome 
other French · men reform?*d their Theatre, (which before was as much 
below ours as it now it and the reſt of Europe; ) but becauſe 
Crues, in his Diſcourſe for the Ancients, 1221 me, by obſer- 
ving many Rules of the Stage, which the Moderns have borrow'd 
ſhort, demand of you, whether you are 
not inc'd that of all Nations the French have beſt obſery*d them? 
In the unity of time you find them ſo ſcrupulous, that it yet remains 
a * Poets, whether the artificial day of twelve 
hours more or leſs, be not meant by Ariſtale, rather than the natu- 
ral one of twenty four; and y whether all Plays ought not 
to be reduc'd into that compaſs? This I can teſtifie, that in all their 
Drema's writwithin theſe laſt 20 years and upwards, I have not ob- 
ſerv*d any that have extended the time to thirty hours: in the unity of 
they are full as ſcrupulous , for many of their Criticks li- 
mit it to that very ſpot of gronnd where the Play is ſuppos'd 
to begin; none of them exceed the compaſs of the fame Town 
The unity of Action in all their P 
do not burden them with under-p 
is the reaſon why _ Scenes of our 
ſign that is nothing of kin to the main Plot; and that we ſee two di- 
ſtinct webbs ina Play, like thoſe in ill wrought ftuffs ; and two acti- 
that is,two Plays carried on together, to the 1 of the 
ience; who, before they are warm in their concernments for one 
part, are diverted to another ; and by that means eſpouſe the inte- 
reſt of neither. From hence likewiſe ir ariſes that the one half ofour 
Actors are not known to the other. 8 keep their diſtances ” if. 
2 they 


is yet more conſpicuous, for 
as the Engliſn do, which 
i- comedies on a de- 
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they were Mauntague and Capulets , and ſeldom begin an acquain- 

wot Bo the laſt Scene of the Fi Fifth Aft, when th _ are all to meet 
upon the Stage. There is no Theatre in the world has any thing ſo 


abſurd as the Engliſh Tragi- comedie, *tis a Drame of our own in- 
vention, and the faſhion of it is enough to proclaim it'ſo; here-a 


courſe of mirth, there another of ſadneſs and paſſion ; And a third - 


of honour, anda Duel: Thus in two hours and a half we run th 

all the fits of Bedlam, The French affords you as much yariety on 
ſame day, but they do it not ſo unſeaſonably, or mal 4 proper as we: 
Our Foets preſent you the Play and the farce together; and 


our Stages ſtill retain — of the — _ of the 
Red-Bull; | 


Atque * & pugiles media inter earmiua poſcunt. 


The end of Tragedies or ſerious Plays, ſays Ariſtotle, is to be- 
get admiration, — 4 or concernment; but are not mirth 
and compaſſion things incompatible? and is it not evident that the 
poet muſt of eb een ele —＋ former by i of — 
ter? that is, he ruine the ſole end and object of his T rageny 
to introduce ſomewhat that is forced in to it; and is not 
body of it : Would you not think that Phyfician mad, 3 
ving - a Purge, ſhould immediately order you to take re- 


But te a our Pl 
great advantage they have had in the P of their T 
dies; that is, they are always grounded u known Hiſto- 
ry: according to — Ex noto filtum carmen ſequar ;, and 
in that they have ſo imitated the Ancients, that they have ſur paſs' d 
them, For the Ancients, as was obſery'd before; took for the foun- 
dation of their Plays ſome Poetical Fiction, ſuch as under that conſi- 
deration could move but little concernment in the Audience, becauſe 
they already knew the event of i it, But the French goes farther; 


Aique ita mentitur ; fer veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum : 


He ſo interweaves Truth with probable Fiction, that he 1 
pleaſing Fallacy upon us; mends the i 12 of Fate, and diſpenſes 
with the ſeverity of Hiſtory, to reward that vertue which bo been 
rendred to ne unfortunate, Sometimes the. ſtory has left the 
fucceſs © doubtful, that the Writer is free, by the priviledge of a 
poet, to take that which of two or more relations will beſt ſute 
with his deſign : As for example, in the death of ne whom Joſlin 


and return to theirs, I haye noted — 
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and ſome others report to have periſt'd in the Scythian war, but Xe- 


nupbon affirms to have died in his bed of extream old age. Nay 
more, when the event is paſt diſpute, even then we are willing to be 
deceiv*d, and the Poet, if he contrives it with appearance of truth, 
has all the audience of his Party; at leaſt during the time his Pla 
is acting: ſo naturally we are kind to vertue, when our own intere 
is not in queſtion, that we take it up as the general concernment of 


Sbakyſpeare, they are rather ſo many Chronicles of Kings, or the 


on of two hours and an half, wh 
but rather to draw her in miniature, to take her in little; to look 
upon her through the o_ end of a Perſpective , and receive 
her Images not only much leſs, but infinitely more imperfect 


than the life: this, inſtead of making a Play delightful, renders it 


ridiculous, 
Dnodennque oftendir mibi fre, incredulus odi. 


For the Spirit of man cannot be ſatisfied but with truth, or at leaſt 
veriſimility; and a Poem is to contain, if not nt iu, yet i 


wore, as one of the Greek Poets has expreſs it. 
Another thing ia which the French -differ from us and from 


the Spaniards, is, that they do not embaraſs, or camber themſelves - 
with too much Plot: they only repreſent ſo much of a Story as will 


conſtitute one whole and great act ion ſufficient for a Play; we, who 
undertake more, do but multiply adventures; which, abt being 


d from one another, as effects from cauſes, but barely fol- 
owing, conſtitute many actions in the Drama, and conſequently . 


make it many Plays, 


But by ing cloſely argument, which is not cloy*d with 
gain*d more liberty for verſe, in which 


turns, the rench have 
they write: they have leiſure to dwell on a ſubject which deſerves it; 
and to repreſent the paſſlons (which we have acknowledg'd to be the 


poets — without being hurried from one thing to another, as we 


are in the plays of Calderon,which we have ſeen lately upon our Thea- 
ters, under the name of 1 qr Plots. 1 have taken notice but of one 
Tragedy of ours, whoſe 


rather, under the name ef Rollo, The Story o 


Mankind. On the other ſide, if you conſider the Hiſtorical Le WE. - 
uſi- 


neſs many times of thirty or 1 years, crampt into a repreſentati- 
which is not to imitate or paint Nature, 


lot has that uniformity and unity of deſign 
in it which 1 have commended in the French; and that is Ralo, or- 

f Baſtennr and Ge in 

Heradian; there indeed the Plot is neither large nor intricate, but 
juſt enough to fill the minds of the Audience, not to cloy them. Be- - 

ſides, you ſee it founded upon the truth of Hiſtory , only the time 
of the action 13 not reduceable to the ſtrictneſs of the Rules; and 
| you- 
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deſign. And now I am ſpeaking of Relations, 
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| you ſee in ſome places a little farce mingled, which is below the dig- 
" nity of the other 


| ; and in this all our Poets are extreamly pec- 
cant, even Ben. Jobxſon himſelf in Sejanus and Cataline has given us 
this Oleo of a Play: this unnatural mixture of Comedy and Tra- 


gedy, which to me ſounds juſt as ridiculouſly as the Hiſtory of David 


with the merry.humours of Golia 2. In Sejanus you may take notice 
of the Scene ixt Livis and the Phyſician , which is a pleaſant 
Satyre upon the artificial helps of beauty: In Catiline you may ſee 
the Parliament of Women; the little envies of them to one another; 
and all that betwixt Curio and Fulvis: Scenes admirable in their 
kind, but of an ill mingle with the reſt. - 
But I return again to the French Writers; who, as I have faid, 
do not burden themſelves too much with Plot, which has been re- 
F I 4 perſon of our Nation as a fault, for 
ſa commonly make but one per ſon conſiderable in a Play; 
they dwell on him, and his concernments, while the reſt of the per- 
ſons are only ſubſervient to ſet him off. If he intends this by it, 
that there is one perſon in tne Play who is of greater dignity than 
the reſt, he muſt tax, not only theirs, but thoſe of the Ancients, and 
which he would be loth to do, the beſt of ours; for 'tis impoſſible 
but that one perſon muſt be more conſpicuous in it than any other, 
and conſequently the greateſt ſhare in the action muſt devolve on him. 
We ſee it ſo * n the moſt 
equal Ariſtocracy, cannot juſtly poys'd, 
one will be ſuperiour to the reſt; either in parts. fortane, intereſt, 
or the conſideration of ſome glorious exploit ; which will reduce the 
3 of buſineſs into his hands. 
But, if he would have us to imagine that in exalting one character 
the reſt of them are neglected, and that all of them have not 
ſome ſhare or other in the action of the Play, I deſire him to pro- 
duce any of Corxeilles Tragedies, wherein every perſon (like ſo ma- 
ny ſervants in a well govern'd Family) has not ſome employment, 
and who is not neceſſary tothe carrying on of the Plot, or at leaft 


to your underſtanding it. | 
protatick perſons in the Ancients, whom 


There ate indeed ſome 
they make u of in their Plays, either to hear, or give the Relati- 
on: but the French avoid this with great addreſs, making their nar- 
rations only to, or by ſuch, who are ſome way intereſſed in the main 
cannot take à fitter 
opportunity to add this in favour of the French, th-r they often uſe 
them with better judgment and more 4 propos than the Engliſh do. 
Not that I commend narrations in general, but there are two forts 
of them ; one of thoſe things whieh are antecedent to the Play, and 


are related to make the conduct of it more clear to us, but, cis a fault 


to 


but ſome 
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| to chooſe ſuch ſubjects for the Stage as will force us on that Rock; 
becauſe we ſee they are ſeldom liſtned to by the Audience, and that 
is many times the ruin of the Play: for, being once let paſs without 
attention, the Audience can never recover themſelves to underſtand 
the Plot ; and indeed it is ſomewhat unreaſonable that they ſhould be 
to ſo mach trouble, as, that to comprehend what in their 
Naht, they muſt have recourſe to what was done, perhaps, ten or 
twenty years ago. 

But there is another ſort of Relations, that is, of things hapning 
inthe Action of the Play, and ſuppos'd to be done behind the Scenes: 
and this is many times both convenient and beautiful: for, by it the 
French avoid the tumult, to which we are ſubject in England, by re- 
388 Duells, Battels, and the like; which readers our Stage too 

ike the Theaters where they fight Prizes. For what is more ridi- 
culous than to repreſent an Army with a Drum and five men behind 
it; all which, the Heroe of the other ſide is to drive in before him, 
or to ſee a Duel fought, and one lain with two or three thruſts of” 
the foyles, which we know are fo bluated, that we might give a man: 
an hour to kill another in gòod earneſt with them. 


I have obſerv'd that in all our Tragedies, the Audience cannot for- 


bear laughing when the Actors are todie; *ris the moſt Comick part 
of the whole Play. All paſſions may be lively repreſented on the Stage, 
if to the well-writing of them the Actor _— a good comman- 
ded voice, and limbs that move eaſily, and without ſtifaeſs but 
there are many aJions which can never be imitated to a juſt height: 
dying eſpecially is a thing which none but a Roman Gladiator could 
naturaily perform on the Stage when he did not imitate-or re- 
ents but do it; and ore it is better to omit the repre · 
entation of it. | us 
The words of a good Writer which deſcribe it lively, will make 


a deeper impreſſion of belief in us than all the Actor can infinuate in- 


ta us, when he ſeems to fall dead before us; as a Poet in the de- 
ſcription of a beautiful Garden, or a Meadow, will pleaſe our ima- 
gination more than the place it ſelf can gr our ſight, When 
we ſee death repreſented we are convinc'd it is but Fiction; but 
when we hear it related, our eyes (the ſtrongeſt witneſſes) are 


wanting, Which might have undeceiv*d us; and we are all willing 


to fayour the ſleight when the Poet does not too groſly impoſe om us. 
They therefore who imagine theſe relations would make no con- 
cexrnment.in.the Audience, are deceiv'd, by confounding them with 
the other, which are of thiogs antecedent to the Play ; thole are 


made often in cold blood (as I may ſay) to the audience; but theſe are 


warm d with our concernments, which were before awaken d in the 


Play. What the Philoſophers ſay of motion, that, when it 1 
ö * | wy an, 
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begun, it continues of it ſelf, and will do ſo to Eternity without 
ſome ſtop put to it, is clearly true on this occaſion ; the foul being 


already mov'd with the Characters and Fortunes of thoſe imaginary 


perſons, continues going of its own accord, and we are no more 

weary to hear what becomes of them when they are not on the 

Stage, than we are to liſten to the news of an abſent Miſtreſs, But 

it is objeted, That if one part of the Play may be related, then 

why not all? I anſwer, Some parts of the action are more fit to be re- 

preſented, ſome to be related. Corneille ſays judiciouſly, that the poet 
is not oblig'd to to view all particular actions which con- 
duce * principa + P.. — YA — 7 o_ to be ſeen 
which will appear with the greate either magnificence 
of the ſhow, or the vehemence of paſſions which they produce, or 
ſame other charm which they have in them, and let the reſt arrive to 
the audience by narration. *'Tis a great miſtake in us to believe the 
French preſent no part of the action on the Stage: every alteration 
or croſſing of a deſign, e paſſion, and turn of it, is a 
part of the action, and the nobleſt, except 5 
to be action till the Players come to blows ; as if the painting o 

the Heroes mind were not more properly the Poets work than the 
ſtrength of his body. Nor does this any thing contradict the opi- 
nion of Horace, where he tells us, 


Seguin / irritant animor demiſſa 
Dnam que ſunt oculis ſubjecla 


For he ſays immediately after, 


en | 
Hiba — 


—— 
G 
* 


— Non tamen intus 
Digns geri promes in ſcenam, Multag, tolles 
Ex oculis, que mom narret facundia preſent. 


Among which many be recounts ſame. 


Nee pueros coram populo Medea trueides, 35 
Hut in avem Progue mntetur, Cadmus in anguem, &c. 


That is, thoſe actions which by reaſon of their cruelty will cauſe ; 


averſion in us, or by reaſon of their impoſſibility unbelief, ought 
either wholly to be avoided by a Poet, or only deliver'd by narra- 
tion. To which, we may have leave to add ſuch as to avoid tu- 
mult. (as was before hinted) or to reduce the Plot into a more rea- 
ſonable compats of time, cr for defect of Beauty in them, are rather 
to be related than preſente d to the Eye. Examples of all theſe kinds 


are 


_ verſion of the Uſurer in the Scornful Lady, ſeems to me a little forc'd; 
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are frequent, not only among all the Ancients, but in the beſt receiv d 
of 8 liſn Poets. We find Ben. Fobnſen uſing them in his Mag- 
netick Lady, where one comes out from Dinner, and relates the quar- 
rels and diſorders of it to ſave the undecent appearance of them on 
the Stage, and to abreviate the Story: and this in expreſs imitation 
of Terence, who had done the ſame before him in his Eunuch, where 
Fyebin makes the like relation of what had happen'd within at the 
Soldiers entertainment. The relations likewiſe of Sejanus?s death, and 
the prodigies before it are remarkable; the one of which was hid frem 
ſight to avoid the horrour and tumult of the repreſentation ; the other 
to ſhun the intre ducing of things impoſſible to be belicy'd. In that 
excelient Play the King and no King, Fleteber goes yet farther; for 
the whole unraveliing of the Plot is done by narration in the fifth 
Act, after the manner of the Ancients; and it moves great concern- 
ment in the Audience, though it be only a relation of what was done 
=_ years before the Play. I could multiply other inſtances, but 
e are ſufficient to prove that there is no errour in chooſing a ſub- 
jet which requires this ſort of narrations , in the ill management of 
them, there may. | | 
But I find I have been too long in this diſcourſe ſince the French 
have many other excellencies not coinmon to us, as that you never ſee 
any of their Plays end with a converſion, or ſimple change of will, 
which is the ordinary way which our Poets uſe to end theirs. It ſhews 
little art in the concluſion of a Dramatick Poem, when they who have 
hinder'd the feliciry during the four Acts, deſiſt from it in the fifth 
without ſome powerful cauſe to take them off their deſign; and 
though I deny not but luch reaſous may be found, yet it is a path that 
is cautioully to be trod, and the Poet is to be ſure be convinces the 
Audience that the motive is ſtrong enough. As for eximple, the con- 


for being an Uſurer, which implies a lover of Money to the highelt | 
degree 0: covetouſneſs, (and ſuch the Poet hasrepreiented, him) the 
account he gives for the ſudden change is, that he has been dup*d by 
the wild young fellow, which in reaſon might rende: him more wary 
another time, and make him puniſh himſelf with harder are and cour- 
ſer cloaths to get up again what he had loſt : but that he ſhould look 
on it as a Judgment, and ſo repent, we may expect to hear in a Ser- 
mon, but 1 ſhould never indare it in a Play. | 

I paſs by this; neither will I inſiſt on the care they take, that no : oy 
2 — after his firſt entrance ſhall ever appear, but the buſineſs which ——= 
muſt 


2 
4 
4 
e 


s him upon the Stage ſhall be evident: which rule if obſerv'd, 
needs render all the events in the Play more natural; for there 

you ſee the probability of every accident, in the cauſe that produc*d 
it; and that which appears chance in * Play, will ſeen „ . 
dle 


Ge 
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ble to you, that you will there find it almoſt neceſſary ; { thatin the 
exit of the Actor you have a Clear account of his purpoſe and deſign 
in the next entrance: (though, if the Scene be well wrought, the event 


will commonly deceive you) for there is nothing ſo abſurd, ſays 


Corneille, as for an Actor to leave the Stage, only becauſe he has no 
more to ſay. 

I ſhould now ſpeak of the beanty of their Rhime, and the juſt rea- 
ſon I have to prefer that way of writing in Tragedies before ours in 
Blanck-verſe ; but becauſe ir is partly receiv'd by us, and therefore 
not —_— liar tothem, I will ſay no more of it in celation 
to their * or out own I doubt not but it will exceedingly beautifie 
them, and ] can ſee but one reaſon why it ſhould not g obtain, 
that is, becauſe our Poets write ſo ill in it. This indeed may, prove 
a more prevailing argument than all others which are us'd to deſtroy 
it, and therefore I am only troubled when great and judicious Poets, 
and thoſe who are acknowledg'd ſuch, have writ or ſpoke againſt it ; 


an anci- 


ent Authour. . 
Sed ut primo ad conſequendos eos ques priores ducimus accendimur 
ita ubi ant prateriri, aut equari eos poſſe - upp fludinm . 
ſpe ſeneſeit : quod, ſeilicet , aſſequi nou poteſt , ſequi deſinic ; prete- 
ritoque eo in quo eminere non poſſimus, aliquid in quo nitamur con- 
uirimus. | 
J Lifdeius concluded in this manner; and Neander after a little pauſe 
W * him. 1 BRAY 
I rant Lifideius , withont m pute, a great part of w 
he hes reel us; for 1 acknowledge that the French contrive 
their Plots more regularly, and obſerve the Laws of Comedy, and 
Stage (to ſpeak generally) with more exactneſs than 
Farther, I deny not but he has tax'd us juſtly in ſome ir- 
of ours which he has mention*d yet, after all, I am of 
ion that neither our faultsnor their virtues are conſiderable enough 
to place them above us. 
For the lively imitation of Nature being in the definition of a Play, 
thoſe which belt fulfil that law ought to be eſteemꝰd ſuperiour to the 
others, Tis true, thoſe beauties of the French-poeſie are ſuch as 
will raiſe pR—_ where it is, but are not ſufficient to 
give it where it is not: are indeed the Beauties of a Statue, but 
not of a Man, becauſe not animated with the Soul of Poefie, which is 
imitation of humour and paſſions : and this Lyfideixs himſelf, or any 
other, however byaſſed to their Party, cannot but acknowledge, if 
he will either conmere the Rangers our Comedies, or the Ch 
ys with theirs. He who will look upon theirs 
which have been written till thele laſt ten years or thereabouts, will 


find 
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iind it an hard matter to pick out two or three paſſable humours 


amongſt them. Corneille himſelf, their Arch-Poct, what has he pro- 
duc'd except the Lier, and you know how it was cry'd up in France; 
but when it came upon the Engliſh Stage, though well tranſlated, and 
that part of Deram acted to ſo much ad e as I am confident it 
never receiv'd in its own Country, the moſt favourable to it would 
not put it in com . with many of Fletchers or Ben. Jobuſons, In 
the reſt of Corxeiles Comedies you have little humour; he tells you 
himſelf his way is firſt to ſhew two Lovers in good intelli 
with each other; in the working up of the Play to ebrop! 
them by ſome miſtake, and in the latter end to clear it, and re- 
pj Mol he Cornelie, Quinault, and ſome 
ut © years Moliere, the younger Cornellie, Quinault, 
others, have been imitating afar off the quick turns and graces of the 
Engliſh Stage, They have mix*d their ſerious Plays with micth, like 
our Tragicomedies ſince the death of Cardinal Richliex, which Liſs 
deins and many others not obſerving, have commended that in the 


for a virtue which they themſelves no longer practiſe. Moſt of their | 


new Plays are like ſome of ours, deriv*d from the Spaniſh Novell. 


There is ſcarce one of them without a veil, and a- truſty Diego, who 


drolls much after the rate of the Adventuret. But their humours, If 1 
may grace them with that name, are ſothin ſown that never above one 
of them comes up in any Play: I dare take upon me to find more va- 
riety of them in ſome one Play of Ben. 
gether : as he who has ſeen the Alchymi 
Baribelmew-Fair., cannot but acknowledge with me. 

I grant the French have performed what was poſlible on the ground- 
work of the Spaniſh Plays; what was pleaſant before, they have made 
regular; but there is not above one good Play to be writ on all thoſe 
Plots; they are too much alike to pleaſe often, which we need not. the 
experience of our own Stage to juſtifie. As for their new way of 
K rr with ſerious Plot, I do not with Lyfideizs condemn the 
thing, though I cannot approve their manner of doing it : He tells 
us we cannot fo ſpeedily recollect our ſelves after a Scene of great paſ- 
ſion and concernment, as to paſs to another of mirth and humour, and 
to enjoy it with any reliſh: but why ſhould he imagine the foul of 
man more heavy than his Senſes? Does not the eye pals from an un- 
pleaſant object to a pleaſant in a much ſhorter time than is requir*d to 
this? and does not the — of the firſt: cpmmend the beauty 
of the latter: The old Rule of Logick might have convinc'd him, that 
contraries when plac'd near, ſet off each other. A continued gravi- 
ty keeps the ſpirit too much bent; we muſt reireſh it ſometimes, as 
we bait in a journey, that we may go on. with greater eaſe. A Scene 
af micth mix*d with Tragedy has = ſame eſſect uponas which 90 
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Fobnſons than in all theirs to- 
the Silent Woman, or 
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muſick has betwixt the Acts, which we find a relief to us from the 
beſt Plots and language of the Stage, if the diſcourſes have been long. 
x muſt therefore have ſtronger ments ere 1 am convinc'd, that 
compaſſion and mirth in the fame ſubject deſtroy each other, and in the 
mean time cannot but conclude, to the honour of our Nation, that 
we have invented, increas'd and perfected a more pleaſant way of 
writing for the Stage than was ever knownto the Ancicnts or Moderns 
of any Nation, which is Tragicomedie. 

And this leads me to wonder why L ifdeizs and many others ſhould 
cry up the barrenneſs of the French Plots above the variety and copi- 
ouſneſs of the Engliſh, Their Plots are ſingle, they carry on one de- 
fign which is puſh'd forward by all the Actors, every Scene in the Play 
contributing and moving towards it : Our Plays beſides the main de- 
fign, have under-plots or by-concernments, of leſs conſiderable Per- 
ſons, and Intri which are carried on with the motion of the main 
Plot: as they ſay the Orb of the fix*d Stars, and thoſe of the Planets, 

h they have motions of their own, are whirł d about by the moti- 
on of the primum mobile, in which they are containꝰd: that ſimilitude 
expreſſes much of the Engliſh Stage : for if motions be 
found in Nature toagree; if a Planet can go Eaſt and Weſt at the fame 
time ; one way by virtue of his own motion, the other by the force of 
I 8 4 it will not be difficult to 4 a 1 2 under - Plot, 
which is only different, not contrary to the great deſign, may natu- 
rall dees along with it. ; 

enim has already ſhewn us, from the confeſſion of the French 
Poets, that the Unity of Action is ſufficiently preſerv d if all. the im- 


perfect actions of the Play are conducing to the main deſign: but when 


thoſe petty intrigues of a Play are fo ill order'd, that they have no 
coherence with the other, I muſt grant that Lifideiws has reaſon to 
tax that want of due connexion; for Co-ordination in a Play is as 
dangerous and unnatural as in a State, In the mean time he muſt 
acknowledge our variety, if well order'd, will afford a greater plea- 
ſure * ay * * a Goole Th . 

As for his other argument, that by purſuing one ſingle Theme they 

gain. an — to expreſs and work up the paſſions, 1 wiſh 
example he could bring from them would make it good: for I confeſs 
their _ 72 me yd. wa * 5 read: Neither apy toy 

it poſlible for them, in the way they take, ſo to expreſs paſſion, as 
the effects of it ſhould appear in the concernment of an | + 4 
Speeches being ſo m eclamations, which tire us with the length; 
ſo that inſtead of perſwading us to grieve for their imaginary Heroes, 
me up concern'd for our own oy = as we are in viſits of 
company; we are in pain till they are gone. e French 
Stage came to be 1 Cardinal Kabels, thoſe long Haran- 
| | gues 


\ 


| 


| 
3 


be the variety of the Plot. If then the parts are manag” 
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were introguc*d, to comply with the gravity of a Churchman. 
k upontheCinna and the Pompey: they are not ſo properly to be 
called Plays, as long diſcourſes of reaſon of Sate: and Poliende in mat- 
ters of Religion isas ſolemn as the long ſtops upon our Om Since 
thattime it is 1e into a cuſtome, and their Actors ſpeak by the 
Hour-glaſs, like our Parſons; nay, . it the grace of their 
parts, and think themſelves diſparag 
twice or thrice in a Play entertain the Audience with a Speectf of an 
hundred lines. 1 deny not but this may ſure well enough with the 
French; for as we, who are a more ſullen people, come to be diverted 
at our Plays; ſo they who are of an aiery and gay temper come thi- 
ther to make themſelyes more ſerious : And this 1 conceive to be one 
reaſon why CO, are more pleaſing to us, and Tragedies to them. 
But to ſpeak generally, it cannot be deny*d that ſhort Speeches and Re. 
Plics are more apt to move the paſſions, . and beget concernment in us 
than the other: for it is unnatural for any one in a guſt of Paſſion to 
ſpeak long together, .or for another in the ſame condition, to ſuffer 
him, without interruption. Grief and Paſſion are like floods rais'd in 
little Brooks by a ſudden rain; they are quickly up, and if the con- 
cernment be pour'd un edly in upon us, it overflows us: But 
a long ſober ſhower gives them leiſure to run out as they came in, with- 
out troubling the ordinary current. As for Comedy, Repartee is one 
of its chiefeſt graces ; the greateſt pleaſure of the Audience is a chaſe 
of wit kept up on both ſides, and ſwiftly manag*d. And this our fore- 
favhers, if not we, have had in Fletchers P to a much higher de- 
gree of perfection than the French Poets can, reaſonably, hope to reach. 
There ĩs another part of Liſideiui his Diſcourſe, in which he has ra- 
ther excusd our neighbours than commended them; that is, for aim- 


ing only to make one n conſiderable in their Plays, ?Tis very 


tru what he has urged, that one character in all Pays, even without 
the Poets care, will have advantage of all the others; and that the 


deſign of the whole Drama will chiefly depend on it. But this hinders. 


not that here may be more ſhining characters in the Play: many per- 
ſons ol a ſecond magnitude, nay, ſome ſo very near, ſo almoſt equal 
to the firſt, that greatneſs may be oppos'd to greatneſs, and all the 
perſons be made conſiderable, not only by their quality, but their 
action.. *Tis eyident that the more the perſons are, the ome = 

o regular- 
ly that the beauty of the whole be kept intire, and that the variety be- 
come not a perplex*d and confusꝰd maſs of accidents, you will find ic 
infinitely pleaſing to be led in a labyrinth of deſign, where you fee 
ſome of your way before you, yet diſcern not the end till yoo arrive at 
it. And that all this ið practicable, I can produc? for cxamples many 
of our Eugliſh Plays: as th: Mails Tragedy, the . — 

| | en 


. 
4 
U 


by the Poet, if they may not | 


—_y 


—_ 


aym'd, the 
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Silent Woman; I was going to have named the Fox, but that the unity 


of deſign ſeems not exactly obſerv'd in it; for there appear two acti- 


ons in the play; the firſt naturally ending with the fourth Act; the ſe- 


cond forc*d from it in the fifth: which yet is the leſs to be condemnꝰd 
in him, becauſe the diſguiſe of Vo/poxe, though it ſuited not with his 
character as a crafty or covetous perſon , a well enough with 
that of a voluptuary : and by it the Poet gain'd the end ar which he 

puniſhment of Vice, and the reward of Virtue, both which 
that diſguiſe produc*d. So that to judge equally of it, it was an ex- 
cellent fifth Act, but not ſo naturally ha from the former. 

But to leave this, and paſs to the r 


rt of Lifideizs his dif- 
courſe, which concerns relations, 1 muſt acinowledgewirh him, that 


the French have reaſon to hide that part of the action which would 
occaſion too muth tumult on the Stage, and to chooſe rather to have 
it made known by narration tothe Audience. Farther [ think it very 
convenient, for the reaſons he has given, that all incredible actions were 
remov'd; bur, whither cuſtome has ſo inſinuated it ſelf into our Coun- 
try-men, or nature has ſo form'd them to fierceneſs, I know not; but 
they will ſcarcely ſuffer combats and other objects of horrour to be ta- 
ken from them. And indeed, the indecency of tumults is all which 
can be objected againſt fighting: For why may not our imagination as 
well ſuffer it ſelf to be deluded with 3 of it, as with any 
other thing in the Play? For my part, I can with as great eaſe per- 
ſwade my ſelf that the blows are given in good earneſt, as I can, that 
they who ſtrike them are Kings or Princes, or thoſe perſons which 
they repreſent, For objects of incredibility I would be ſatisfied from 
Lifideins, whether we have any ſo removꝰd from all appearance of truth 
as are thoſe of Corneilles Andromede ? A Play which has been frequented 
the moſt of any he has writ? If the Perſeut, or the Son of an Hea- 
then God, the Pegaſus and the Monſter were not capable to choak a 


ſtrong belief, let him blame any repreſentation of ours hereafter. Thoſe 


indeed were objects of delight; yet the reaſon is the ſame as to the 
probability : for he makes it nct a Ballette or Maſque, but a Play, 
which is to reſemble truth. But for death, that it ought not to be 
repreſented, 1 have beſides the Arguments alledg*d by Liſideixs, the 
authority of Ben. Job»ſon, who has forborn it in his Tragedies ; for 
both the death of Srjaxzys and Catiline are related: thongh in the latter 
I cannot but obſerve one irregularity of that great Poet: he has re- 
movꝰd the Scene in the ſame Act, from Rome to Catiline's Army, and 
from thence again to Rome; and beſides, has allow'd a very inconſi- 
derable time, after Catiliue's Speech, for the ſtriking of the battle, 
<nd the return of Perreizs, who is to relate the event of it to the Se- 


nate: which I ſfould not animadvert on him, who was otherwiſe a 


painful obſerver of 3 pin, or the decorum of the Stage, if he had 
| | not 
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not us'd extream ſeverity in his judgment on the incomparable Sbeke. 


eare lor the ſame fault. To conclude on this ſubject of Relations, 


if we are to be blam'd for ſhewing too much of the action, the French 
are as faulty for diſcovering too little of it: a mean betwixt both 
ſhould be obſerved by every judicious Writer, ſo as the audicnce may 
neither be left unſatisfied by not. ſeeing what is beautiful, or ſhock d 


by beholding what is either incredible or undecent. I hope I have 


dy prov*d in this diſcourſe, that though we are not altogether 


ſo punctual as the French, in obſerving the Laws of Comedy; yet our 
errours are ſo few, and little, and thoſe things wherein we excel them 
ſo conſiderable, that we ought of right to be prefer*d before them. 


But what will Lifideixs ſay it they themſelves acknowledge they are 
too ſtrictly bounded by thoſe Laws, for breaking which he has blam'd 
the Engliſh ? I will alledge Cornecilles words, as I find them in the 
end of his Diſcourſe of the three Unities; II eft facile aux ſpeculatifs 
d"eftre ſeverets, Ce. Tis eaſie for ſpeculative perſons to judge ſe- 
«yerelyz but if they would produce to publick view ten or twelve 
e pieces of this nature, they would perhaps give more latitude to the 


Rules than I have done, when by 9 9 4 — they had known how 
e much we are limited and conſtrainꝰd by them, and how many beau- 


< ties of the Stage they baniſh'd from it. To illuſtrate a little 
what he has faid ; By their ſervile obſervations of the unities of time 
and place, and integrity of Scenes, they have brought on-themſelyes 
that dearth of Plot, and narrowneſs of Imagination, which may be 
obſery*d — all their Plays. How many beautiful accidents might 
naturally happen 
— in the compals of 24 hours? There is time to be allow- 
ed alſo for maturity of deſign, which amongſt .. ap and prudent per- 
ſons, ſuch as are oſten repreſented in Tragedy, cannot, with any 
likelihood of truth, be to paſs at ſo ſnort a warning. Far- 
ther, by tying themſelves ſtrictly to the unity of place, and unbroken 
Scenes, they are forc'd times to omit ſome beauties which can- 
not be ſhewn where the Act z but might, if the Scene were in- 
terrupted, and the d for the perſons to enter in another 

lace z and therefore the French Poets are often forc'd upon abſur- 
dcles : for if the Act begins in a Chamber, all the perſons in the Play 
muſt have ſome buſineſs or other to come thither, or elſe they are not 
to be ſhewn that Act, and ſometimes their characters are very unfit- 
ting to appear there; As, ſuppoſe it were the Kings Bed-chamber, 
yet the meaneſt man in the Tragedy muſt come and diſpatch his bu- 
ſineſs there, rath r than in the Lobby or Court-yard, (which is fitter 


for him) for fear the Stage ſhould be clear'd, and the Scenes broken. 


Many times they fall by it into a greater inconvenience; for they keep 
their Scenes unb.oxen, and yet change the place; as in one _ 
| new 


in two or three days, which cannot arrive with any | 


V.. 
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neweſt Plays, where the Act begins in the Street, There a Gentle» 
man is to meet his Friend; he ſees him with his man, coming out from 
his Fathers houſe; they talk together, and the ſirſt goes out: the ſe- 
cond, who is a Lover, has made an appointment with his Miltreſfs 
ſhe appears at the window, and then we are to imagine the Scene lies 
under it. This Gentleman is call*d away, and leaves his ſer- anc with 
his Miſtreſs: preſently her Father is heard from within. tne young 
Lady is affraid the Serving-man ſhould be diſcover'd, a nrufts him 
into a place of ſafety, which is ſuppos'd to be her (lol.. After this, 
the Father enters to the Daughter, and now the Scene Houſe: 
for he is ſeeking from one room to another for tl. iu in or 
French Diego, who is heard from within, droving ar i'r: unany 
a miſerable conceit on the ſubject of his ſad condition idle 
culous manner the Play goes forward, the Staa in 2 
the, while : ſo that the Street, the Window. ett Ane 
Cloſer, are made to walk about, and the Perfor- o — 
what I beſeech you is more eaſie than to write @ ren. e jay, 
or more difficult than to write an irregular Engliſn one, . thoſe of 
Fletcher, or of Shakeſpeare ? | 
If they content themſelves as Corneile did, with ſcme flat deſign, 
which, like an ill Riddle, is found out e*re it be hali propogd ; — 
Plots we can make every way regular as eaſily as thy : but when 
ere. they endeavour to riſe to any quick turns and counterturns of 


Plot, as ſome of them have attempred, ſince Cerreili's Flays have 


been leſs in vogue, ſee they write as irregularly as we, t 
they cover it more ſpeciouſly. Hence the reaſon is perſpicuous, w y 
no French Plays, when tranſlated, have, or ever can ſucceed on the 
Engliſh Stage. For, if you conſider the Plots, our own are fuller of 
variety; if the writing, ours are more quick and fuller of ſpirit : and 
therefore ?tis a ſtrange miſtake in who decry the way of wri- 
ting Plays in Verſe, as if the Engliſh therein imitated the French, We 
have borrowed nothing from them; our Plots are weav'd in Engliſh 
Looms : we endeavour therein to follow the variety and greatneſs of 
characters which are deriv d to us from Shakeſpeare and Fletcher : the 
copiouſneſs and well-knitting of the intrigues we have from Jobnſox, 
and for the Verſe it ſelf we have Engliſh Preſidents of elder date than 
any of Corneills's Plays: (not to name our old Comedies before Shake- 
ſpeare, which were all writ in verſe of ſix feet, or Alexandrin?s, ſich as 
The French now uſe) I can ſhew in ts many Scenes of rhyme 
together, and the like in Ben. Jobnſons T ragedies: In Catiline and Se- 
janxs ſometimes thirty or forty lines, I mean beſides the Chorus, or 
the Monologues, which by the way, ſhew'd Be. no enemy to this wa 


of writing, eſpecially if you read his Sad Shepherd, which goes ſome. 


times on rhyme, ſometimes on blank Verſe, like an Horſe who eaſes 
hi:nſelf 
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_—_ on Trot and Amble. You find him likewiſe comme Flet- 
y's Paſtoral of the Faithful deſs; which is for -_ part 
2 though not refin'd to that purity to which ĩt hath fince 
brought: And theſe examples are enough to clear us from a ſervile 
imitation of the French. 

But to return whence I have digreſs*d, I dare boldly affirm theſe. 
two things of the Engliſh Drama: Firſt, That we have many Plays of 
ours as ar as any of theirs z and which, beſides, have more va- 
riety of Plot and Characters: And ſecondly, that in moſt of the ir- 
regular Plays of Shokeſpeare ar Fletcher, , or * Few. 207 04 s are for the 
moſt part regular) there is a more ma 
Tit in the w „ 
duce even in S 


rn 


ful Lady : but becauſe ( 
firſt, did not perfectly on: 
who came nearer to 
faults; I will take the ry Play from Ben. boy 
who was a careful and erver of the Dramatique Laws, 
and from all his Comedies1 ſhall ſelect Th The Silem Woman ;, of which 1 
— 1 a ſhort Examen, REN FI Or" which-the French 


As Neander was beg} to examine The Silem Woman, Engenias, 
earneſtly regarding him; I beſerch you, Neander, Gid h he, gratifie 
the company and me in particular fo far, a ce you ſpe ofthe 
Play, to give us a er of the Author; and te kly your 
opinion, whether you Gn not think all Writers, both French cad and 

t to give to him? 

L fear, replied Neander, That in obeying your Commands I ſhall 

draw ſome envy on my ſelf. Beſides, Beſides, in performing them, i will be ficſt 
to ſpeak ſomenhat of are and Fletcher , his Rivals 
- bas 1 in my opinion, atleaſt his equal, per- 


dee, er ; he was the Man who af all Mo- 
NE — had the targeſt and moſt compre- 
— Kel E the Images of Nature were ſtill preſent to him, 
cad he drew them not laboxicuſly, but luckily: po he :deſoribes 
any thing, you more than fee it, yam derl ir ton. Thoſe who accuſe 
meg Maps ge give him the greatdr icommendation : 
he was tearn'd . be needed not the Spectacles of. Books to 
read Nature; he look'd inwards, and ſound her there. I cannat 
kay he is every where alile., were he io, 1 ſhould do him. injury to 


Lf — * _ * 
through — Fs I. 


compare han with the, greateſt of Mankind. He is many times flat, 


5 his Comick Wie degreintgae Clanches, his: r 
Swelling 


greater ſpi- 


are s and Fleicber s Works, ſome Plays — p | 
almoſt exactly form'd ; as —— Merry Wives of , indſor, and the Scotn- 


— — * 
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- Swelling into Bombaſt. But he is always great, when {ome great oc- 
caſion is preſented to him: no Man can ſay he ever had a fir ſubject 

for his Wit, and did not then raiſe himſelf as high above the reſt of 
Quantum lents ſelem, inter viburna cupreſſi. 


The conſideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaton ſay, That there 
was no ſubject of which any Poet ever writ, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakeſpeare; and however others are now genc- 
rally preferr d before him, yet the Age wherein he hv*d, which had 
- Contemporaries with him, Fletcher and Fobnſon never equall'd them 
to him in their eſteem: And in the laſt Kings Court, when Ben's re- 
putation was at higheſt; Sir Fob» Szckling, and with him the greater 
part of the Courtiers, ſet our Shakeſpeare far above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcber of whom | am next to ſpeak, had with the 
advantage of Shakeſpeare's Wit, which was their precedent , great 
natural gifts, improv*d by ſtudy, Beaumont eſpecially being fo accu- 
rate a Judge of Plays, that Ben. Jobaſen while he liv*d , ſubmitted 
all his Writings to his Cenſure, and tis thought, us'd his Judgment 
in correcting, if not commmrng his Plots. What value he had 
for him, appears by the Verſes he writ to him; and therefore! 
ſpcak no farther of it. The firſt Play that b t Fletcher and hi 
in eſteem was _ Philaſter : ** — that, 17 written two 
or three very ul : as is reported of Ben. on 
before he writ Every Man in bis Hxmoxr. Their Plots were Pw 
more regularly than Sbakeſpeare*s, eſpecially thoſe which were made 
before Brawmont's death; and underſtood and imitated the Con- 
verſation of Gentlemen much better; whoſe wild debaucheries, and 

uickneſs of wit in reparties, no Poet before them, could paint as 
they have done. Humour which Ben. ox deri d from particu- 
lar perſons, they made it not their buſineſs to deſcribe : they repre. 
ſented all the very lively, but above all, Love. I am apt to 
believe the Engliſh Language in them arriv*d to its higheſt perfecti- 
ons what have ſince been taken in, are rather ſi than 


ornamental. Their Plays are now the moſt pleaſant and frequent en- 
tertainments of the 


Stage; two of theirs being acted through the 

for one of Shakeſpeare's or Fobnſon's : bs ns fs RE 
is a certain gayety in their ies, and Pathos in their more ſe- 
rious Plays, which ſuits generally with all mens humonrs. Shakeſpeare's 
Language 15 likewiſe a hatte obſolete, and Ben. Jobaſeu's Wit comes 
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Writer which any Theater ever had, He was a moſt ſevere Judge 
of himſelf as well as others One cannot ſay he wanted wit, but ra- 
ther that he was frugal of it. In his Works you find little to re- 
trench or alter. Wir and e, and Humour alſo in ſome mea- 
ſure we had before him; but ſomething of Art was wanting to the 
Drama till he came. He manag'd his ſtrength to more advantage 
than any who preceded him. You ſeldom find him making Love in 
any of his Scenes, or endeavouring to move the Paſſions; his Genius 
was too ſullen and ſaturnine to do it y, eſpecially when he 
knew he came after thoſe who had pertormed both to ſuch an height. 
Humour beter] ape} ae in that he delighted moſt to re- 
preſent Mechanick people. He was deeply converſant in the Anci- 


' ents, both Greek and Latine, and he borrow'd boldly from them: 


there is ſcarce a Poet or Hiſtorian among the Roman Authors of 
thoſe times whom he has not tranſlated in Sejanxs and Catilive, But 
he has done his Robberies ſo openly, that one may ſee he fears not 
to be taxed by any. Law. He invades Authors like a Monarch, and 
what would be theft in other Poets, is as bu, in him. With the 
ſpoils of theſe Writers he ſo repreſents old Rome to us, in its Rites, 
Ceremonies and Cuſtoms, that if one of their Poets had written ei- 
ther of his W we had ſeen leſs of it than in him. If there 
was any fault in his Language, twas that he weav'd it too cloſely and 
laboriouſly, in his Comedies eſpecially : perhaps too, he did a little 
too much Romanize our Tongue, leaving the words which he tranſla- 
ted almoſt as much Latine as he found them : wherein though he 
learnedly followed their Language, he did not enough comply with 
the Idiom of ours. If I would compare him with Shakeſpeare, I muſt ac. 
knowledge him the more correct Poet, but Shakeſpeare the greater Wit. 
Shakeſpeare was the Homer, or Father of our Dramatick Poets; Jabuſon 
was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate Writing :; I admire him, but I 
love Shakeſpeare. To conclude of him, as he has ”=_ us the moſt correct 
plays, ſo in the precepts which he has laid down in his Diſcoveries, 
we — as many and profitable Rules for perfecting the Stage as any 
wherewith the French can furniſh us. 

Having thus ſpoken of the Author, I proceed to the examination 
of his Comedy, The Silent Woman. | 


Examen of the Silent Woman. 


To begin firſt with the length of the Action, it is fo far from ex- 
ceeding the compals oi a Natural day, that it takes not up an Ar- 
Tificial one. Tis all included in the limits of three hours and an 
half, which is no more than is requir*d for the preſentment on the 
Stage, A beauty perhaps not * if it had, we ſhould 

2 not 


- 
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not have lookꝰd on the iſh Tranſlation of five hours with ſo mach 
almoſt + nth imagine: for it lies all within the 
as little as you Can imagine : for it hes a com 
of two Houſes, and after the firſt Act, in one, The — of 
Scenes is obfery'd more than in any of our Plays, except his own 
Fox and Alchymiſt. They are not broken above twice or thrice at 
moſt in the whole Comedy, and in the two beſt of Corneille's P 
the Cid and Cina, they are interrupted once, The action of the 
Play is intirely one; the end or aim of which is the ſ. _” 
* Daupbine. Nee | moſt no- 
» of an unmix'd Comedy in any Language : you ſee in it many 
n humours, and all deli . 


Morofe, 
Is ve. —— 
conſider him 
re to whom all 
much 
of an 
; and 
Befide this, 1 
actually ac- 
he is here 
enough to of ſuch an 
to more, and the more common the 
they inſtance in the beſt of Comicat 
here _—_— 7 g him; Old, 
Fat, Merry, Co . atn, and Lying : But to 
— 1 , I need but tell them, that humour is the ri- 


diculous of converſation, wherein one man differs from 
all others, If then it de common, or communicated to many, how 
differs it om Gr nr FAR Ron — Airog 
ſo much as the ſingulari it e, he is not properl 
one humour, but a of Humours or Images, drawn from fe 
many ſeveral men; that wherein he is ſingular is his wit, or thoſe 
ings he ſays, rater expeGatum, unexpected by the Audience; his 
ick evaſions mw you ns on urpriz*d, which as they are 
extreamly diverting of yes, ſo receive a great addition from 
his perſon; for the very ſight of ſuch an unweildy old debanch'd Fel- 
low is a Comedy alone. And here ** proper for it, 
I cannot but enlarge ſomewhat upon this ſu 4 of humour into 
which 1 am fallen. The Ancients had little of it in their Comedies; 
for the 1 24as7«y, of the old Comedy, of which 4riftophanes was chief? 


was not ſo much to imitate a man, as to make the people laugh at | 


me odd conceit, which had commonly fomewhat of unnacural 1 ob- 
| cene 


it is laid in London; the latitude of place is 


| 
| 
| 
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ſcene in it. Thus when you ſee Secrates brought upon the Stag; » . 
you are not to imagine him made ridiculous by the imitation of his 

actions, but rather by making him perform ſomething very unlike 
himſelf: ſomething ſo childiſh and abſurd, as by comparing it with 
the gravity of the true Socrates , makes a ridiculous object for the 
tors. In their new Comedy which ſucceeded, the Poets ſought 
indeed to 1 7 the 8808, as in their Tragedies the x5& of Mau- 
kind. But this 80 contain*d only the general Characters of Men 
and Manners; as Old Men, Lovers, Servingmen, Courtizans, Para- 
ſites, and ſuch other perſons as we ſee in their Comedies; all which 
they made alike : that is, one Old Man or Father; one Lover, one 
Courtizan ſo like another, as if the firſt of them had begot the reſt 
of me ſort : Ex bomine bunc natam diem. The ſame cuſtom they 
obſery*d likewiſe in their Tragedies. As for the French, though they 
have the word bamexr among them, yet they have ſmall uſe of it in 
their 9 = _ Lp being but ill 8 ne ridi- 
enam, Or which ſtirr'd u er in old Co But 

7 ed: 4 


among the 1 82 — . :. where by humour 7 2 ſome 
extravagant l (a5 before) 
. oddneſ of whi he is immediately 40 


inguiſh*d from the reſt of men; which being lively and naturally re- 
moſt ly begets that malicious pleaſure in the Au- 
dience which is by laughter: as all things which are devia- 
tions from cuſtoms are ever the apteſt to produce it : though by the 
1 ode only accidental, as the perſon repreſented is Fan- 

ick or Bizarre ; but — — it, as the imitation of 


what is natural. The deſcription of theſe humours, drawn from the 


knowledge and obſervation of particular perſons , was the peculiar. 


genius and talent of Ben. Jobnſon; To whoſe Play I now return. 


Befides Moroſe, there are at leaſt nine or ten different Characters 
and humours in the Silent Woman, all which perſons have ſeveral 
concernments of their own, yet are all us d by the Poet, to the con. 
ducting of the main deſign to perfection. I ſhall not waſte time in 
ingthe writing of this Play, but I will give you my opinion, 
that there is more wit and acuteneſs of Fancy in it than in any of Ben. 
Fobaſon's. Beſides, that he has here deſcrib'd the Converſation of 
Gentlemen in the of Trze-Wit, and his Friends, with more 
gayety, air and freedom, than in the reſt of his Comedies. For the 
aontrivance of the Plot, tis extream elaborate, and yet withal eaſie; 
for the a, or untying of it, tis ſo admirable, that when it is don 


no one of the Audience would think the Poet could have miſsꝰd it; a 


it was conceal'd ſo much before the laſt Scene, that any other way 
would ſooner have enter*d into your E But I dare not take 
upon me to commend the Fabrick of it, becauſe it is altogether 8 


= 2 „ _ 
— * . 0 
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fu of Art, that I muſt unravel every Scene in it to commend it as I 
ought. And this excellent contrivance is ſtill the more to be ad- 
mir*d, becauſe ?tis Comedy where the perſons are only of common 
rank, and their buſineſs private, not elevated by paſſions or high con- 
cecnments as in ſerious Plays. Here every one is a proper Judge of 
all he ſees; nothing is repreſented but that with which he daily con- 
verles: ſo that by conſequence all faults lie open to diſcovery, and 
few are pard e. ?Tis this which Horace has judiciouſly obſerv'd: 


*Creditur ex medio quia rei arceſſit habere 
Sudoris minimum, ſed habet Comedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto venis minus. 


But our Poet, who was not 82 of theſe difficulties, has made 
uſe of all advantages; as he who deſigns a large leap takes his riſe 
from the hi ground. One of theſe advantages is that which 
Corneille has laid down as the greateſt which can arrive to any Poem, 
| and which he himſelf could never compaſs above thrice in all his Plays, 
| viz. the making choice of ſome ſignal and long · expected day, where- 
| on the action of the Play is to depend. This day was that deſign'd 

by Dag for the ſetling of his Uncles Eſtate upon him; which to 

= coy he contrives to marry him: That the marriage had been plot- 
| ted by him long beforehand is made evident by what he tells Trae-Wit 
| | in the ſecond Act, that in one moment he had deſtroy*d what he had - 

| been raiſing many months. | | 
' 
| 
; 


There is another arrtifict of the Poet, which I cannot here omit, be- 
cauſe by the frequent practice of it in his Comedies, he has left it to 
us almoſt as a Rule, that is, when he has any Character or humour 
wherein he would ſhew a Conp de Maiftre, or his hi skill; he 

recommends it to your obſeryation by a pleaſant deſcription of it be- 
fore the perſon firſt appears. Thus, in 3 artbolomew-F air he gives you 
the Pictures of Numps and Cokes, and in this thoſe of Daw, Lafoole, 
Moroſe, and the com Ladies ;, all which you hear deſcrib'd before 


vou ſee them. So that before they come upon the Stage you have a 
longing expectation of them, which prepares you to receive them ſa- 
vourably; and when they are there, even from their firſt appearance 


ou are ſo far acquainted with chem, that nothing of their humour is | 
loſt to you. | X 


: 
* 
1 
' 
4 
f 


. I will obſerve yet one thing further of this admirable Plot; the by- 
ſingſs of it riſes in every Act. The ſecond is greater than the firſt ; | 
the third than the ſecond, and ſo forward to the fith, There too you | 
ſee, till the very laſt Scene, rew difficalties ariſing to obſtruct the acti- | 
on of the Play ; and when the Audience is brought into deſpair that 
the buſine;Scan naturally be effected, then, and not before, the dif. _ 


covery 
1 | | 
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covery is made, But that the Poet might entertain you with more 


variety all this while, he relerves ſome new Characters to ſhow you, 


which he opens not till the. ſecond and third Act. In the ſecond Ao- 


roſe, Daw, the Barber-and Otter; in the third the Collegiat Ladies: All 


which he moves afterwards in by-walks, or underPlots, as diverſions 


to the main deſign, leſt it ſhould grow tedious, though they are ſtill 


naturally joyn'd with it, and ſomewhere or other ſubſeryient to it. 
Thus, like a skilful Cheſt-player, by little and little he draws out his 
= and makes his pawns of uſe to his greater perſons. 

It 


this Comedy, and ſome others of his, were tranſlated into - 


French Proſe (which would now be no*wonder to them, ſince Moliere 


has lately given them Plays out of Verſe which have not diſpleas'd 
them) l believe the controver ſie would ſoon be decided betwixt the 


two Nations, even making them the Judges. But we need not call our 
Hero's to our aid; Be it ſpoken to the honour of the Engliſh, our 
Nation can never want in any Age ſuch who are able to diſpute the Em- 
pire of Wit with any people in the Univerſe, And though the fury of 
a Civil War, and Power, for twenty years together, abandon'd to a 


barbarous race of men, Enemies of all good Learning, had buried the 


Muſes under the ruines of Monarchy ; yet with the reſtoration of our 
happineſs, we ſee reviv*d Poeſie lifting up its head, and already ſha- 


Majeſties return, many Dramatick Poems which yield not to thoſe of 


any forreign Nation, and which deſerve all Lawrels but the Engliſh, 


I will ſet aſide Flattery and Envy: it cannot be deny'd but we have 


had ſome little blemiſh either in the Plot or writing of all thoſe Plays 


which have been made within theſe ſeven years: (and perhaps there is 
no Nation in the world ſo quick to diſcern them, or ſo difficult to par- 


don them, as ours:) yet if we can perſwade our ſelves to uſe the can- 


dour of that Poet, who (though the moſt ſevere of Criticks) has left 
us this caution by which to moderate our cenſures, 


Ubi plura nitent.in carmine non ego paucis offendar maculis; . 


If in conſideration of their e great beanties, we can wink 
at ſome ſlight, and little imperfections; if we, I ſay, can be thus 
equal to our ſelves, I ask no favour from the French. And if I do not 


venture upon any particular judgment of our late Plays, tis out oc the 


conſideration which an Ancient Writer gives me; Viuarum, rt -.:g143 
admiratio, ita . : betwixt the extreams of ad mira 4; id 
malice, tis to judge upright of the living. Only I chu 7 
be permitted me to ſay , that as it is no leſs'ning to us + .: 
to — Plays, and thoſe not many of our own Natium 7! 
Age, ſo can it be no addition to pronounce of our pre: 


© 
— . 90 ©, * 
__— 
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king off the rubbiſh which lay ſo heavy on it. We have ſeen ſince his 


_ — Mn Eo 


—— 1 . 
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they have far ſurpaſs'd all the Ancients, and the Modern Writers of 
-other Countreys. 


This, was the ſubſtance of what was then ſpoke on that occaſion 
and LI iſideins, Ithink was going to reply, when he was prevented thus 
by cn am confident, faid he, that the moſt material things 

t can be ſaid, have been already urg'd on either ſide; if they have 
not, I muſt beg of Lifideivs that he will defer his anſwer till another 
time : for I confeſs 1 have a joynt quarrel to you both, becauſe you 
have concluded, without any reaſon given for it, that Rhyme is pro- 
per for the Stage. 1 will not diſpute ho ancient it hath been among 
us to write this way; perhaps our Anceſtours knew no better till Shake- 

are'; time. ] will grant it was not altogether left by him, and that 

letcher and Ben. Jobnſon os'd it y in their Paſtorals, and 
ſometimes in other Plays. Farther, Iwill not argue whether we receiv'd 
it originally from our own Co or from the French; for 
that is an inquiry of as little benefit, as theirs who in the midſt of 
the late Plague were not ſo ſollicitous to provide againſt it, as to know 
whether we had it from the malignity of our own air, or by tranſpor- 
tation from Holland. I have therefore only to affirm, that it is not al- 
lowable in ſerious Plays; for Comedies I find you already conclu- 
ding with me. To prove this, I might fatisfie my ſelf to tell you, 
how much in vain it is for you to ſtrive againſt the ſtream of the 
ples inclination; the greateſt part of which are 22 
tuch with thoſe excellent Plays of Shakeſpeare, F and 
Ben. Fobnſon, ( which have been written out of Rhyme) that ex- 
cept you could bring them ſuch as were written better in it, and thoſe 
too by perſons of equal — with them, it will be impoſſible for 

you to gain your cauſe wi 
to which in fine all your reaſons muſt ſubmit, The unanimous conſent 
of an Andience is ſo powerful, That even Julixs Ceſar (as Macrobius 
reports of him) when he was perpetual Dictator, was not able to bal- 
lance it on the other ſide. But when Luberixs, a Roman Knight, at 
his requeſt contended in the Mime with another Poet, he was forc'd to 
cry our, Etiam favente me vidlus es Laberi. But 1 will not on this oc- 
caſion, take the advantage of the greater number, but only urge ſuch 
reaſons againſt Rhyme, as I find in the Writings of thoſe who have ar- 
gud for the other way. Firſt then I am of opinion, that Rhyme is 
unnatural in a Play, becauſe D alogue there is preſented as the effect 
of ſudden thought. For a Play is the imitation of Nature; and ſince 
no fnan, without premeditation ſpeaks in 44g ok neither ought he to 
do on the Stage; this hirders not but the Fancy may be there eleva- 
vated to an higher pr of thought than it is in ordinary diſcourſe: for 
there is a probability that men of excellent and quick parts may _ 
noble 


them, who will ſtill be judges, This it is 
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ape but thoſe thoughts are never fetterꝰd with the 


or 


ex 
numbers ox ſound ef Verſe without ſtudy, and therefore it cannot be 


but unnatural to preſent the moſt free way of ſpeaking, in that which 
is the moſt conſtrain'd, For this Reaſon, fays Ariftotle;, Tis beſt to 
write Tragedy in that kind of verſe which is the leaſt ſuch, or which ĩs 
neareſt Proſe : and this amongſt the Ancients was the lambique, and 
with us is blank verſe, or the meaſure of verſe, kept exactly without 
Rhyme, Theſe numbers therefore ere fitteſt for a Play; the others 
fora of Verſes, or a Poem. Blank verſe being as much below 
them, as 1 for the Drama. And if it be objected that 
neither are made ex tempore, yet as neareſt Nature, they 
ſtill to be preferr*d. But there are two particular exceptions 
ich many beſides my ſelf have had to verſe; by which it will — 
yet more plainly, how improper it is in Plays. And the firſt of them 
— 2 _ -=_ = * for which ſome have commended 
yme: y the quickneſs of repartees in argumentative Scenes 
receives an ornament om verſe, Now what 2 unreaſonable 
than to imagine that a man ſhould not only 1 Wit, bat the 
5 too upon the ſudden? This nicking of kim who ſpoke before 
in ſound and meaſure, is ſo ue an 3 that you muſt at 
leaſt ſuppoſe the perſons of you Play to be born Poets, Arcades om- 
nes & cantaro purer & reſpondere parati they muſt have arriv*d to the 
am of quicquid conabar dicere: to make Verſes almoſt whether they 
will or 


no: if they are any thing below this, it will look rather like the 
— of two, than the anſwer of one: it will ap 
2 


pear that your Actors 
intelligence together, that they perform their tricks like Fortune- 
tellers, by confederacy. The hand of Art will be too viſible in it 
_—_— at maxim of all Profeſſions ; Ars eſt celare artem, That it is 
the greateſt perfection of Art to keep it ſelf undiſcover?d. Nor will it 
ſerve you to object, that however you manage it, tis ſtill known to be 
a Play; and conſequently the Dialogue of two perſons underſtood to 
be the labour of one Poet. For a Play is ſtill an imitationof Nature; 
we know we are to be deceiv*d, and we defire to be ſo; but no man 
ever was deceivꝰd but with a probability of truth, for who will ſuffer a 
grols lie to be faſtenꝰd on him? Thus we ſufficiently underſtand that 
the Scenes which repreſent Cities and Countries to us, are not really 
tuch, but only painted on boards and Canvaſs: But ſhall that ecuſe 
the ill Painture or deſignment of them; Nay rather ought they not to 
be labour'd with ſo much the more diligence and exactneſs to help the 
imagination? ſince the mind of man does naturally tend to truth: 
and therefore the nearer any thing comes to the im tation of it, the 
Th . ſe Rhyme i pable of expreſſing th 
us, you lee, yqur Rhyme is uncapable Of expreiung of 
thoughts naturally, and the loweſt * grace; for what 
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is more nibefittiag the Majeſty of Verſe, chan to cal a Servant, or bid 4 
door be ſhut in Rhime ? . are oſten forc q on this miſerable. 
neceſſity. But Verſe, you circumſcribes a quick and luxuriant 
fancy, which would extend it If too far Oy ubjett, did not the 
Hbaur 8 * to ” turn'd and poliſh? | __ bounds 

to it. Let this Argument, if granted, would only prove we 2 
write better in Verks, but not more naturally. Neither is it able to 

evince that; for he who wants judgment to confine his fancy in blank 

Verſe, may want it as much in Rhyme and he who has it will avoid 
erroursin both kinds. Latine verſe was as great a confinement to the 
imagination of thoſe Poets, as Rhyme to ours : and yet you find Ovid 
ſaying too much on every ſubject. Neſeivie (ſays Seneca) quod bene 


re : of which he gives you one famous inſtance in his Deſcri 
tion of the Deluge. NOTE * 


Omuis pontns met, deerant quoque Litors Pomtv. 


No all was Sea, Nor bad that Sea a ſhore, Thus Ovid”: fancy 
— I. by verſe, and Virgil needed not. verſe to have boun- 

In our own lan we ſee Ben. Jobnſen ing himſelf to 
what ought to be faid, even in the liberty of blank Verſe; and yet 
Corxcile, the moſt judicious. of the French Poets, is ſtill varying 
the fame ſenſe an hundred ways, and dwelling eternally on the 


fame ſubject confin'd by Rhyme. Some other excepti- 
* have to V „but ſince * namꝰd ** 
mo 


part already publick ; I conceive it reaſonable they ſhould 
rſt be anſwer*d. | 

It concerns me leſs than any, ſaid Neander, (ſeeing he had ended) 
'to 275 to this Diſcourſe, bank when I ſhould have prov'd that 
Verſe may be natural in Plays, yet I ſhould always be ready to con- 
feſs, that thoſe which | have written in this kind come ſhort of that 
perfection which is requir?d. Yet ſince you are pleas?d-I ſhould un- 
dertake this Province, I will do it, though with all imaginable reſpect 
anddeference, both to that perſon from whom you have borrow?d your 
ſtrongeſt Arguments, and to whoſe judgment when J have ſaid all, I 
finally ſubmit, But before I p to anſwer your objections, I muſt 
firſt remember you, that I exclude all Comedy my defence; and 
next that I deny not but blank verſe may be alſo usd, and content my 
lf only to allert, that in ſerious Plays where the fubject and chara- 
&ers are great, and the Plot unmix*d with mirth, which might allay 
or divert theſe concernments which are produc'd Rhyme is there as. 
intural, and more effectual thanblank Verſe. 


And 


mm 
"0 
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Il. And now having laid down this as a foundation, to begin with Cri- 
tet, I muſt crave leave to tell him, that ſome of his Arguments againſt 
f Rhyme reach ao farther than from the faults or defects of ill Rhyme, 
4 to conclude againſt the uſe of it in _ May not I conclude againit 4 
: blank verſe by the ſame reaſon? If the words of ſome Poets who write 5 
in it, are either ill choſen, or ill placed (which makes not only Rùime, * 
but all kind of verſe in any language unnatural;) Shall I, for their 
vitious affeftation condemn thoſe excellent lines of Fletcher, which 
are written in that kind? Is there any thing in Rhyme more conſtrain'd 
| than this line in blank verſe? I Heav'n invoke, and ſtrong refit ence 
4 make; where yon ſee both the clauſes are plac'd nnnaturally; that is, 
£ contrary to the common way of ſpeaking, and that without the excuſe 
4 ofa Rhyme to cauſe it : yet you would think me very ridiculous, if I 
4 ſhould accuſe the ſtubbornneſs of blank Verſe for this, and not rather 
the ſtifneſs of the Poet. Therefore, Crites, you mult either prove 
that words, though well choſen, and duly plac'd , yet render not 
Rhyme natural in it ſelf; or that however natural and eaſie the Rhyme 
may be, yet it is not proper for a Play. If you inſiſt on the former 
part, I would ask yon what other conditions are requir'd to make 
Rhyme natural in it ſelf, beſides an election of apt words, and a 
Tig LO of them? For the due choice of your words expreſſes | 
your ſenſe naturally, and the due placing them adapts the Rhyme to it. a] 
If you object that one verſe may be made for the fake of another, __ 
both the words and Rhyme be apt; I anſwer it cannot poſſibly 
d fall out; for either there is a d nce of ſenſe betwixr the firſt 
line and the ſecond, or there is none: if there be that connection, then 
in the natural poſition of the words, the latter line maſt of neceſſity flow 
from the former: if there be no dependance, yer ſtill the due ordering 
of words makes the laſt line as narural in it felt as the other: ſo that 
the neceſſity of a Rhyme ncver forces any but bad er lazy Writers to 
ſay what they would not otherwife, ?Tistrue, there is both care and 
Att requirꝰd to write in verſe; A good Poet never eſtabliſhes the firſt 
4 line, till he has ſought out fach a Rhime as may fit the ſenſe, alread 
1 pcepar'd to heighten the ſecond : many times the ctole of the ſenſe 
4 ' falls into the middle of the next verſe, or farther of, and he may of- 
ten prevail himſelf of the fame advantages in Engliſh which irgii had 
in Latine, he may break off in the Hemyftich, and begin another line : 
indeed, the nor obferving theſe two laſt things, makes Plays which 
are writ in verſe, fo tedious : for thaygh, moſt commonly, the ſenſe 
is to be confin'd to the Couplet, yet nothing that does — —_— 12 
1 fluere, run in the ſame channel, can pleaſe always. Tis like the mur- 8. 
muring of a ſtream, which not varying in the fall, cauſes at ficſt atten- | 
1 tion, at laſt drowſineſs. Variety of cadences is tlie beſt rule, the grea- 
_ reſt help to the Actors, and refreſhment 8 to the Audience. 1 
3 | 2 : 
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Ill then Verſe may be made natural in it ſelf, how becomes it uunatu· 
rall in a Play? You ſay the Stage is the repteſentation of Nature, aud 
no man in ordinary convexſation ſi in Rhime. But yon foreſaw 
when you faid this, that it might be anſwer*d;. neither does any man, 
ſpeak in blank verſe, or in meaſure without Rhime. Therefore you 
concluded, that which is neareſt Nature is ſtil] to be preferr'd. Bug 
took no notice that Rhyme might be made as natural as blank verſe; 
by the well placing of the words, ec, all the difference between them 
when they are both correct, is the ſound in one, which the other 

wants; and if ſo, the ſweetneſs of it, and all the advantage reſultin 
from it, which are bandled in the Preface to the Rival Ladies, will. 
et ſtand good. As for that place of Ariftatle, where he ſays Plays 

be writin that kind of Verſe which is neareſt Proſe ; it makes 

- little for you, blank verſe being properly but meaſur'd Proſe. Now 
meaſure alone in any modern Language, does not conſtitnte verſe; thoſe - 
bol the Ancients in Greek and n and 
a determinate number of feet. But when, by che inundation ot᷑ the 
Goth: and Vandals into Italy new were introduced, and bar-. 

( the Iralion, Spaniſh; French 

entonick) are Dialects: 


barouſiy mingled with the Latine 
and ours, (made out of them and the 7 


way of oeſie was prattis*d; new,1 ſay in thoſe Countries,for in all 


y vantages I lately , 
Hemyſtick,. or running thereb 
Art . 2 = 
{ves to Couplets ſtrictly 

. 5 
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the kind of verſe when they pleaſe with the change of the Scene, or 
| fome bow entrance 1 they pe na themſelves always to Iam. 
biques, but extend their liberty to all Lyrique numbers, and ſometimes, 
even to Hexameter. But I need not. go fone to. prove that R | 
as it ſucceeds to all other offices of Greek and Latine Verſe, ſo eſpeci- 
ally to this of Plays, ſince the cuſtome of Nations at this day confirms it, 
the Prench, Italian and Spaniſh Tragedies are witin it, and 


fure the Univerſal conſent of the moſt civiliz'd parts of the world, 
3 this, as it doth — . 2 to —_— the reſt, 
perhaps you may tell me I have propos a way to make - 

R natural, Me proper to Plays, as is unpractica | | 
ſix or ei N f 


where the words are fo plac d and as isrequir'd"to make it na- 
I anſwer, no Poet need conſtrain himſelf at all times to it. | 4 
It is enough he makes it his general Rule; for I deny not but ſometimes . ; 
there may bea in placing the words otherwiſe; and ſometimes | | 
they may better, ſometimes alſo the variety it ſelf is excuſe 


enough. But if, for the moſt the words be plac'd as are in 
negligence of Proſe, it is dag >" A I 
cable; for we eſteem that to be ſuch, which in the Tryal oftner ſuc- 
than miſſes. And thus far you may find the c 

y Plays ; where you do not, remember ſtill, that if you cannot 
n_ it will de as hard for you to produce 

ines in blank verſe, even the greateſt of out Poets, 


* *, 


E 
7 


i 


againſt which I cannot make ſome le ex 

And this, Sir, calls to my remembrance the beginning of your dif- - 
courſe, where you told us we ſhould never find the Audience favoura- 
ble to this kind of writing, 
Rhyme, as Ben 7 
it... But 


them. Yet gi jury to 
ir Aſhes, that not only we ſhall never equal them, but could - 
never equal themfelves, were they ta riſe and write again. e c- 

| them our Fathers in wit, but they have ruin'd their Eftates 
themſelves before they came to their childsens hands; There js ſcarce». 
an Humour, a Character, or any kind of Plet, which they Have not 
us'd. All comes ſullied or waſted to us: and were they to entertain - 

: this Age, they could not now make ſo plenteous treatments out of ſuch 

| decay'd Fortunes. This therefore will be a good Argument to us ei- 
ther not to write at all, or to attempt ſome other way. There is no 
tobe expected in their Walks; Teytands vis eff qua me q, - 
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troducing of a new, there ſhould be di 
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This way of writing in Verſe, they have only left free to us; our 


age is arriv'd to a perfection in it, which a never knew; and which 
(if we may gueſs by what of theirs we have ſeen in Verſe (as the Faitb- 


ul Shepberdeſi, and Sad Shepherd :) *tis probable they never could 


have reach'd, For the Genius of every Age is different; and th 
ours excel in this, I deny not but that to imitate Nature in that per- 
fection which they did in Proſe, is a greater commendation than to 
write in verſe exactly. As for what you have added, that the people 
are not generally inclin'd to like this way; if it were true, it would 
be no wonder, that betwixt the ſhaking off an old habit, and the in- 

Do we not ſee them 
ſtick to Hspkins and Sternbolds Pſalms, and forſake thoſe of David, I 
mean Sendys his Tranſlation of them? If by the people you under- 
ſtand the multitude, the 5: xi, is no matter what they think; 
they are ſometimes in the right, ſometimes in the wrong; their judg- 
ment is a meer Lottery. Eft abi plebr redt pat, eſt ubi peccat. Ho- 
race ſays it of the vulgar, ju 


Poeſie. But if you mean the 


mix d audience of the populace the Nobleſſe, I dare confident! 
* affirm that a great part of the latter ſort, are already favourable to 
verſe z and that no ſerious Pla 


written ſince the Kings return have 
been more kindly receivd by them, than the Seige of Rhodes, the Mu- 
ſtapba, the Indian Queen, and Indian Emperor. 

But I come now to the inference of your firſt Argument, You ſaid 
that the Dialogue of Plays is preſented as the effect of ſudden thought, 


but no man ſpeaks ſaddenly, or ex tempore in Rhyme : And you inferr'd 


from thence, that Rhyme, which you acknowledge to be proper to 
Epique Poeſie cannot equally be proper to Dramatick, unleſs we could 
ſuppoſe all men born ſo much more than Poets, that verſes ſhould be 
made in them, not by them. 
It has been formerly urg'd by you, and confeſs*d by me, that ſince 
no man ſpoke any kind of verſe ex tempore, that which was neareſt 
Nature was to be preferr?d, I anſwer you therefore, by diſtinguiſhing 
betwixt what is neareſt to the nature of Comedy, which is the imita- 
tion of common perſons and ordinary ſpeaking, and what is neareſt 
'the nature of a ſerious Play : this laſt is indeed the repreſentation of 


Nature, but *tis Nature wrought up to an higher pitch. The plot. 
the Citaratters,. the Wir, the Paſſions, the Deſcriptions, are all exal- 


ted above the level of common converſe, as high as the imagination of 
the Poet can carry them, with proportion to veriſimility. Tragedy 
we know is wont to image to us the minds and fortunes of noble per- 
ſons, and to portray theſe exactly; Heroick Rhime is neareſt Nature, 


being the nobleſt kind oi modern verſe. 


In- 
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J. ins po u, - dero, 


, narrari cuua Thyeſts. (Says Horace.) 


Andi in another place, 
E fatire teveis indigna tragedia verſus. 


Blank Verſe is acknowledg'd to be too low for a Poem; nay more foe 
a paper of verſes; but if too low for an ordinary Sonnet, how much 
more for Tragedy, which is by 4riftole in the diſpute betwixt the E- 
— Facts and the Dramatick, for many reaſons he there alledges, 
above it? 
But ſetting this defence aſide, your a_ is almeſt as ſtrong, 
againſt the ule of Rhyme in Poems as in Plays; for the Epique way is. 
every where interlac'd with Dialogue, or diſcourſive Scenes; and. 
therefore you muſt either grant Rhyme to be improper there, which: 
ts contrary to your aſſertion, or admit it into Plays by the ſame title 
which you have given it to Poems, For though Tragedy be juſtly pre- 
ferr*d above the other, yet there is a great affinity between them, as may 
eaſily be diſcover*d in that definition of a Play which E ifdeius gave us. 
The Genus of them is the ſame, a juſt and lively Image of humane na- 
ture, in its Actions, Paſſions, and traverſes of Fortune: ſo is the end, 
for the delight and benefit of Mankind. The Characters and 
Perſons are ſtill the ſame, viz. the greateſt of both ſorts, only the man- 
ner of acquainting us with thoſe Actions, Paſſions and Fortunes is dif- 
ferent, Tragedy performs it vive voce, or by action, in Dialogue, 
wherein it excels the Epique Poem which does it chiefly by narration, 
and therefore is not ſo lively an Image of Humane Nature. However, 
the agreement betwixt them is ſuch, that if Rhyme be proper for one, 
it muſt be for the other, Verſe tis true is not the effect of ſudgen. 
thought; but this hinders not that ſudd en thought may be repreſented: 
in verſe, ſince thoſe thoughts are ſuch as muſt be higher than. Nature 
can raiſe them without premeditation, eſpecially to-a continuance of 
them even out of verſe, and conſequently you cannot imagine them to. 
have been ſudden either in the Poet, or the Actors. A Play, as have 
faid to be like Nature, is to be ſet above it „ as Statues which are; 
plac'd on high are made greater than tke life, that they may deſcend to 
the ſight in their juſt proportion. | 
Perhaps I have inſiſted too long on this objectiou; but the clearing 
of it will make my ſtay ſhorter on the reſt. You tell us Crites, that 
Rhyme appears moſt unnatural in repartecs, or ſhort replyes: when: 
he who anſwers, (it being Preſum?d he knew not what the other would: 
tay, yet) makes up that part of the verſe which. was left.incomplcar,. 
os aud. 
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and ſupplies both the ſound and meaſure of it. This you ſay looks 
rat her like the confederacy of two, than the anſwerof one, 
This, I coafeſs, is an objection whictris in every mans mouth who 


loves not Rhyme: but ſuppoſe, Fbeſeech you, the re were made 
«only in blank verſe, might not part of the ſame argument be turg'd 


- againſt you? for the meaſure is as often ſupply d there as it is in Rhyme. 
The latter half of the Hemyſtich as commonly made up, or a ſecond 
line ſabjoyn'd as a reply to the former; which any one leaf in Jobu- 

ſon's = will ſoffictently clear to you. You will often find in the 
Greek Tragedians, and in Seneca, that when a Scene grows up into 

the warmth of repartees (which is the cloſe fighting of it) the latter 

Part of the Trimeter is ſupply*d by him who anſwers; and yet it was 

never obſery*d as a fault in them by any of the Ancient or Modern 

Criticks. The caſe is the ſame inourverſe as it was in theirs; R 
to us being in lieu of quantity to them, But ĩf no latitude is to be al- 
low*d a Poet, you take from him not only his licenſe of quidliber auden- 
ui, but you tie him up in a ſtraighter compaſs than you would a Phi- 
loſopher. This is indeed Muſas colere ſeveriores : You would have him 
follow Nature, but he muſt follew her on foot: have diſmounted 
him from his Pegeſis. But you tell us this ſupplying the laſt half of 
a verſc, or adjoyning a whole ſecond to the former, looks more like 
the deſign of two than the anſiver of one. Suppoſe we acknowledge 
yt: how comes this confederacy to be more diſpleaſingto you than in 
a Dance which is well contriv*d? Vou ſee there the united deſign of 
many perſons to make up one Figure: aſter they have ſeparated 
ſelves in man diviſions, they rejoyn one by one into a groſs: the 
confederacy is plain amongſt them; for chance could never uce 
any thing ſo beautiful, and yet there is nothing in it, that your 
t. I acknowledge the hand of Art appears in repartee, as of neceſ- 
ſity it muſt in all kind of verſe, But there is alſo the quick and poy- 
mant brevity of it (which is an high imitation of Nature inthoſe ſudden 
guſts of paſſion) to mingle with it: and this joynꝰd with the cadency 
and ſweetneſs of the Rhyme, leaves nothing in the foul oſ the hea- 
ret to deſire. Tis an Art which appears; but it appears only like 
the ſbadowings of Painture, which being to cauſe the rounding of it, 
cannot be abfent-z but while that is conſider d they are loſt : ſo while 
we attend to the other beauties of the matter, the care and labour of 
the Rhyme is carry*d from us, or at leaſt drown'd in its own ſweet- 
neſs, as Bees are ſometimes buryꝰd in their When a poet has 
found the repartee, the laſt perfection he can add to it, is to put it in- 
to verſe. However good the thought may be; however apt the words 
in which ' tis couchꝰd, yet he finds himſelf at a little unreſt while Rhyme 
is wanting: he cannot leave it till that comes naturally, and then is at 
eaſe, and fits down contented, 


From 
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From Replies, which are the moſt elevated thoughts of Verſe, you 
"paſs to thoſe which are moſt mean and which are common with the 
loweſt of houſhold converſation. In theſe, you ſay, the Majeſty of 
Verſe ſuffers, You inſtance in the calling of a ſervant, or command- 
ing a door to be ſhut in Rhyme, This, Critet, is a good obſervation 
of yours, but no argument: for it proves no more but that ſuch 
thoughts ſhould be way*d, as often as may be, by the addreſs of the 
Poet. But ſuppoſe they are neceſſary in the places where he uſes 
them, yet there is no need to them into Rhyme, He may place 

boo war dye + Key * Ay op III 
; er uſe: or granting the require 

more room than the Hemyſtich will allow ; 3 
be made of the beſt words, and leaſt vulgar (provided they be apt) to 
expreſs ſuch thoughts. Ro blam'd Rhyme in general, for this 
fault, when the Poet, with a little care, might have redreſs'd it. But 
they do it withno more juſtice, than-if iſh Poeſie ſhould be made 
ridiculous for the fake of the Water „ Qur 
3 ; and I know not * 
of it may not ordinary things in it as decently as the Latine; i 
he uſe the ſame diligence in his choice of words. | 

_ -DeleAus verborune Origo eft Eloquentie. 

It was the ſayingof Julim Ceſar, one focurious in his, that none of 

them can be-changXd bur for a worſe, One would think unlock the 


door was a thing as as could be ſpoken ; and yet Seneca could 
make it ſound high an lofty in his Latine,—— 


-Reſerare cluſu; Regii, poſtes Lario. 
Ser wide the Palace gates. 


But I turn from this exception, both becauſe it 
twice or thrice in any Play that thoſe vulgar thoughts ; an 
then too (were there no other Apology to be made, yet) the neceſſity 
of them (which is alike in all kind of writing) may excuſe them. For 
if they are little and meanin Rhyme, they are of conſequence ſuch in 
Blank Verſe, Beſidesthat the great eagerneſs and precipitation with 
which they are ſpoken makes us rather mind the ſubſtance than the 
dreſs ; that for which they are ſpoken, rather than hat is ſpoke. For 
they are always the effect of ſome haſty concernment, and ſomething of 
conſequence on them, : 

Thus, Critzs, 1 haveendeayour'd to anſwer your objections , it re- 
mains only that i ſhould vindicate 13 for Verſe, which you 
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have gone about tooverthrow, It had formerly been ſaid, that the 
of blank verſe, renders the Poet too luxuriant; but that the 

labour of Rhyme bounds and circumſcribes an over-fruitful fancy. 


The ſcene there confin'd to.the. couplet , and the 


words ſo order'd that the Rhyme naturally follows them, not they the 


J 

Rhyme, To this you anſwer'd, that it was no Argument to the queſti- 
on in hand, for the diſpute was not which way a man may write beſt 5. 
but which is moſt 1 for the ſubject on which he writes. 
Firſt, give me leave, Sir, to remember you that the Argument 
againſt which you rais'd this objection, was only ſecondary : it was 
built on this beſie, that to write in verſe was proper for ſerious . 
Plays. Whi tion being granted (as it was briefly made out 
it that diſcourſe, by ſhewing how verſe might be made natural) it aſ- 
that this way of writing was an help to the Poets judgment, 
by putting bounds to a N think therefore 
it will not be hard for me to make good what it was to prove on that 
ſuppoſition. But you add, that were this let paſs, who wants 
judgment in the of his fancy, may as well ſhew the defect of ir 
when he is confin*d to yerſe: for he who has judgment will avoid er- 
rours, and he who has it not, will commit them in all kinds of writing. 

This as you have taken it from a moſt acute perſon, 
I confeſs it carries much weight in it. But by the word Judg- 


ment here indefinitely, you ſeem to have put a upon us: 1 

nt he who has Judgment, that is, ſo profound; fo ſtrong; or ra- 
ther ſo infallible a t, that he needs no helps to keep it al- 
ways will commit no faults either in Rhyme or 


is'd and upri 
out of it. And on the other extream, he who has a judgment ſo weak 
and crazꝰd that no helps can correct or amend it, ſhall write ſcury 


ily 
out of Rhyme, and worſe in it. 1 — \ | 
no where to be found, and the latter is not fit to write at all. To ſſ 


therefore of judgment as it is in the beſt Poets; they who have have 
the greateſt proportion of it, want other helps than from it withiu. 
As for example, you would be loth to ſay, that he who is indued with 
a found j hasno needof Hiſtory, Ge 4 pi Moral Phi- 
loſophy, to write correctly. Judgment is ii Maſter-work- 
man in a Play: but he requires many ſubordinate hands, many tools 
to his aſſiſtance. And verſe I affirmto be one of theſe : Tis a Rule 


and line by which he keeps his building compact and even, which other- 


wiſe lawleſs imagination would raiſe either irregularly or looſly. Ace 
leaſt. if the Poet commits errours with this help, he would make grea- . 
ter and more without it: *tis (in ſhort) a ſlow and painful, but the 
ſureſt kind of working. Ovid whom you accuſe for luxuriancy in 
Verſe, had PTR N it had he _writlo Proſe. And 
fac your ipftcnce'of Ber. Fobnſon, who you ſay, writ exactly withoue 


tho 
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the helpof Rhyme; you are to remember tis only an aid to a luxuri- 
— __ which his was not: As he did not want imagination, ſo none 
ever ſaid he had much to ſpare. Neither was verſe then cefin'd ſo much 
to be an help to that Age as it is to ours. Thus then the ſecond thoughts 
being uſually the beſt, as receiving the matureſt digeſtion from judg- 
ment, andthe laſt and moſt mature product of thoſe thoughts being 
artful and labour*d verſe, it may well be inferr*d, that verſe is a great 
help to a luxuriant Fancy , and this is what that Argument which you 
hy gy > his Diſcoarſe & eagerly, that k had 
e was ing this Di © eagerly, that Exgenius ; 
calPd to him twice or thri art he vouk nories that the Barge ſtood 
{till, and that they were at the foot of Somerſer-Stairs, where they had 
| appointed it to land. The company were all ſorry to ſeparate ſo ſoon, 
though a great part of the evening was already ſpent ; and ſtood a 
| while looking back on the water, upon 


| * oy 1 
. * * * Ss 7 * 1 
. k . „ „„ 


which the Moon -· beams play'd, 
and made it a like quick · ſilver: at laſt they went up. 
through a crowd of French who were merrily dancing in the 


en air, and nothing concern d for the noiſe of Guns which had + 
d the Town that afternoon. Walking thence together to the, | 

Piazzethey parted there; Exgenius and Lyſideius to ſome pleaſant ap- 

7 they had made, and Crites and Neander to their ſeveral... 
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